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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


We  have  no  edition  of  the  ^Winters  Tale'  prior  to 
that  of  the  folio  of  1623 ;  nor  was  it  entered  upon  the 
registers  of  the  Stationers'  Company  previous  to  the 
entry  by  the  proprietors  of  tlie  folio.  The  original 
textj  which  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  is  remark- 
ably correct. 

The  novel  of  Robert  Greene,  called  ^  Pandosto,'  and 
*  The  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,'  which  Shak- 
spere  undoubtedly  followed,  with  very  few  important 
deviations,  in  the  construction  of  the  plot  of  his  *  Win- 
ter's Tale,'  was  a  work  of  extraordinary  popularity,  there 
being  fourteen  editions  known  to  exist. 

"  In  the  country  of  Bohemia,"  says  the  novel,  "  there 
reigned  a  king  called  Pandosto."  The  Leontes  of 
Shakspere  is  the  Pandosto  of  Greene.  The  Polixenes 
of  the  play  is  Egistus  in  the  novel : — "  It  so  happened 
that  Egistus,  King  of  Sicilia,  who  in  his  youth  had 
been  orought  up  with  Pandosto,  desirous  to  show  that 
neither  tract  of  time  nor  distance  of  place  could  dimi- 
nish their  former  friendship,  provided  a  navy  of  ships, 
and  sailed  into  Bohemia  to  visit  liis  old  friend  and 
companion."  Here,  then,  we  have  the  scene  of  the 
action  reversed.  The  jealous  king  is  of  Bohemia, — his 
injured  friend  of  Sicilia.  But  the  visitor  sails  into 
Bohemia.  The  most  accomplished  scholars  of  Shak- 
spere's  period  purposely  committed  such  apparent  vio- 
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lations  of  propriety,  when  dealing  with  the  legendary 
and  romantic.  The  wife  of  Pandosto  is  Bellaria  ;  and 
they  have  a  young  son  called  Garinter.  Pandosto  be- 
comes jealous,  slowly,  and  by  degrees ;  and  there  is  at 
least  some  want  of  caution  in  the  queen  to  justify  it. 
The  great  author  of  '  Othello '  would  not  deal  with 
jealousy  after  this  fashion.  He  had  already  inoduced 
that  immortal  portrait 

'*  Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme." 

He  had  now  to  exhibit  the  distractions  of  a  mind  to 
which  jealousy  was  native ;  to  depict  the  ten'ible  access 
of  passion,  uprooting  in  a  moment  all  deliberation,  all 
reason,  all  gentleness.  The  instant  the  idea  enters  the 
mind  of  Leontes  the  passion  is  at  its  height. 

The  action  of  the  novel  and  that  of  the  drama  con- 
tinue in  a  pretty  equal  course.  Pandosto  tampers  with 
his  cupbearer,  Franion,  to  poison  Egistus  ;  and  the  cup- 
bearer, terrified  at  the  fearful  commission,  reveals  the 
design  to  the  object  of  his  master's  hatred.  Eventually 
they  escape  together.  Bellaria  is  committed  to  prison, 
where  she  gives  birth  to  a  daughter.  The  guard  car- 
ried the  child  to  the  king,  who,  quite  devoid  of  pity, 
commanded  that  without  delay  it  should  be  put  in  the 
boat,  having  neither  sail  nor  rudder  to  guide  it,  and  so 
to  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  there  left  to 
the  wind  and  wave  as  the  destinies  please  to  appoint." 
The  queen  appeals  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo ;  and  certain 
lords  are  sent  to  Delphos,  where  they  receive  his  de- 
cree : — "  Suspicion  is  no  proof :  jealousy  is  an  unequal 
judge  :  Bellaria  is  chaste  ;  Egistus  blameless  :  Franioii 
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a  true  subject ;  Pandosto  treacherous  :  his  babe  inno- 
ceiit ;  and  the  king  shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that 
which  is  lost  be  not  found/*  On  their  return,  upon  an 
appointed  day,  the  queen  was  "  brought  in  before  the 
judgment-seat."  Shakspere  has  followed  a  part  of  the 
tragical  ending  of  this  scene ;  but  he  preserves  his  in- 
jured Ilermione,  to  be  re-united  to  her  daughter  after 
years  of  solitude  and  suflering. 

The  story  of  the  preservation  of  the  deserted  infant  is 
prettily  told  in  the  novel.  Tiie  infant  is  taken  to  the 
shepherd's  home,  and  is  brought  up  by  his  wife  and 
himself  under  the  name  of  Fawnia.  In  a  narrative  the 
lapse  of  sixteen  years  may  occur  without  any  violation 
of  propriety.  The  changes  are  gradual.  But  in  a  drama, 
whose  action  depends  upon  a  manifest  lapse  of  time, 
there  must  be  a  sudden  transition.  Shakspere  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  difficulty ;  and  lie  diminishes  it  by 
the  introduction  of  Time  as  a  Chorus  : — 

"  Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  ray  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  w  ide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'evthrow  law,  and  in  one  selt'-boin  hour 
To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom." 
Shakspere  has  exhibited  his  consummate  art  in  open- 
ing the  fourth  act  with  Polixenes  and  Camillo,  of  whom 
we  have  lost  sight  since  the  end  of  the  first.    Had  it  been 
otherwise, — had  he  brought  Autolycus,  and  Florizel, 
and  Perdita,  at  once  upon  the  scene, — the  continuity  of 
action  would  have  been  destroyed ;  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  act  would  have  appeared  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  play.    Sliakspere  made  the 
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difficulties  of  his  plot  bend  to  bis  art ;  instead  of  want-  \ 
ing  art,  as  Ben  Jonson  says.    Autolycus  and  the  Clown  | 
prepare  us  for  Perdita ;  and  when  the  third  scene  opens, 
what  a  beautiful  vision  lights  upon  this  earth!  There 
perhaps  never  was  such  a  union  of  perfect  simplicity 
and  perfect  grace  as  in  the  character  of  Perdita.  What 
an  exquisite  idea  of  lier  mere  personal  appearance  is 
presented  in  Florizel's  rapturous  exclamation, — . 
"  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 

A  wave    the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 

Nothing  but  that !" 
In  the  novel  we  liave  no  ti-ace  of  the  interruption  by 
the  father  of  the  princely  lover  in  the  disguise  of  a  guest 
at  the  shepherd's  cottage.  Dorastus  and  Fawnia  flee 
from  the  country  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king. 
The  ship  in  which  they  embark  is  thrown  by  a  storm 
upon  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  Messengers  are  despatched 
in  search  of  the  lovers;  and  they  arrive  in  Bohemia 
witli  the  request  of  Egistus  that  the  companions  in  tlie 
flight  of  Dorastus  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  secret  of 
Fawnia's  birth  is  discovered  by  the  shepherd ;  and  her 
father  recognises  her.  But  the  previous  circumstances 
exhibit  as  much  grossness  of  conception  on  the  part  of  the 
novelist,  as  the  different  management  of  the  catastrophe 
shows  the  matchless  skill  and  taste  of  the  dramatist. 
We  forgive  Leontes  for  his  early  folly  and  wickedness ; 
for  during  sixteen  years  has  his  remorse  been  bitter  and 
his  afiection  constant. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Sicilia.    A71  Antechamber  in  Leoiites' 
Palace. 

Enter  Camillo  and  Arciiidamus. 

Arch.  If  you  shall  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohe- 
mia, on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now 
on  foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  liave  said,  great  difference 
betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of  Sicilia 
means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  whicli  he  justly 
owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us  we 
Avill  be  justified  in  our  loves  :  for,  indeed, — 
Cam.  'Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  know- 
ledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — in  so  rare — 
I  know  not  what  to  say. — We  will  give  you  slee])y 
drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insiifli- 
cience,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little 
accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  gi\'en 
freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding  in- 
structs me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to  Bo- 
hemia.   They  were  trained  together  in  their  diildhoods  \ 
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and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  ailection 
which  cannot  choose  but  brancli  now.  Since  tlieir  more 
mature  dignities,  and  royal  necessities,  made  separation 
of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though  not  personal, 
have  been  royally  attorneyed,  with  interchange  of  gifts, 
letters,  loving  embassies  j  Inat  they  have  seemed  to  be 
together,  though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast  f 
and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opi)Osed 
winds.    Tlie  Heavens  continue  their  loves ! 

Arch.  I  think  there  is  not  in  the  world  either  malice 
or  matter  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort of  your  young  prince  Mamillius  ;  it  is  a  gentleman 
of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  ot 
him  :  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed,  physics 
the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh;  they  tliat  went  on 
crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet  their  life  to  see  him 
a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cai7i.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why  they 
should  desire  to  live. 

A7^ch.  If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would  desire  to 
live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exctmt. 

SCENE  II. —  2'hc  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione,  Mamilhus, 
Camillo,  and  Attendants. 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
Tlie  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throne 
Without  a  burthen  :  time  as  long  again 
W ould  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  ; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Gro  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher 
Vet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply, 

^  Vast  probxhly  lias  the  meaning  of  great  spne« 
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With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awliile ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

PoL  Sir,  that 's  to-monow. 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  cliance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  Tliat  may  blow 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say, 
"This  is  put  forth  too  truly        Besides,  I  have  stay'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

Leon.  We  are  toughei-^  brother. 

Than  you  can  put  us  to 't. 

Pol.  No  longer  stay. 

Leon.  One  seven-night  longer. 

Pol.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Leon.  We  11  part  the  time  between 's  then  :  and  in  that 
I'll  no  gainsaying. 

Pol.  Press  me  not,  'beseecli  you,  so ; 

There  is  no  tongue  tliat  moves,  none,  none  i'  the  world, 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me  :  so  it  shordd  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  yom*  request,  although 
'T  were  needful  I  denied  it.    My  aliairs 
Do  even  drag  me  homeward  :  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me ;  my  stay. 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  both, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  %  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace,  until 
You  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.    You,  sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure 
All  in  Bohemia 's  well  :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaimed  ;  say  this  to  him, 
Jle 's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon.  Well  said,  Hei  mione. 

*  The  constructitm  of  this  pas.^ai^e  is  somewhat  involved :  but 
the  meaning  is,  O  that  no  sneaping  (ruffling)  winds  at  home 
may  blow,  to  make  us  say  my  presages  were  too  true. 


12  A  winti:r  s  tali:.  [Aci  i. 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  liis  son,  were  strong: 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  dislatls. — 
Yet  of  your  royal  presence  \to  Polix.]  I  '11  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.    When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  1  '11  give  him  my  commission. 
To  let*  him  there  a  month,  beliind  the  gest^ 
Prefix'd  for 's  parting :  yet,  good  deed,^  I^eontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  tlie  clock ^  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. — You  '11  stay? 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol,  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  :  But  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths, 
Should  yet  say,  "  Sir,  no  going."  Verily, 
You  shall  not  go  ;  a  lady's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.    Will  you  go  yet  ? 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner. 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees, 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.  How  say  you  ? 
My  prisoner?  or  my  guest?  by  your  dread  verily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

Pol.  Your  guest  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prisoner  should  import  offending; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit, 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  gaoler  then, 

But  your  kind  hostess.    Come,  1 11  question  you 

^  To  let  is  to  liinder;  and  it  is  probably  here  used  as  a 
reflective  verb — to  stay  liimself. 

b  Gi^st  is  literally  a  lodging;  and  the  houses  or  towns  where 
a  prince  had  assigned  to  stop  in  his  progress,  and  of  which  a 
list  was  prepared  with  dates,  were  so  called. 

c  Good  deed — indeed. 

^  Jar  d  XliQ  dccft— the  tickirg  of  the  pendvdiim. 
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Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  w  hen  you  were  boys ; 
You  were  pretty  lordings  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen^ 

Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  beiiind 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

He7\  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two? 

Pol.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  tliat  did  frisk  i'  tlie 
sun, 

And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  What  we  chang'd 

Was  innocence  for  innocence;  v/e  knew  not 

The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 

That  any  did  :  Had  we  pursued  tliat  life, 

And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higlier  rear'd 

With  stronger  blood,  we  should  liave  answer'd  Heaven 

Boldly,  "Not  guilty;"  the  imppsition  clear'd. 

Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  this  we  gather. 

You  liave  tripp'd  since. 

Pol.  O  my  most  sacred  lady, 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  us  :  for 
In  those  mifledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ; 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow. 

He7\  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils  :  Yet,  go  on 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

Leon.  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon.  At  my  request,  he  would  not 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

ller.  Never  % 
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Leon. 


Never,  but  once. 


Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was  "t 
before? 

I  prithee,  tell  me  :  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 

As  fat  as  tame  things  :  One  good  deed  dying  tongueless 

Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 

Our  praises  are  our  wages  :  You  may  ride  us, 

With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 

With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.    But  to  the  goal ; — 

My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay ; 

What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 

Or  I  mistake  you  ;  O,  would  her  name  were  Grace  I 

But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose  :  W^hen  ? 

Nay,  let  me  have 't  j  1  long. 

Leon.  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  death 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap  thyself  my  love ;  then  didst  thou  utter, 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her.  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice ; 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband ; 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 


To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  : — my  heart  dances ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  it  may,  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers, 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  sigli,  as 't  were 
The  mort  o'  tlie  deer ;  ^  O,  that  is  entertainment 

^  The  mort  o'  the  deer—i\\Q  prolonged  note  of  the  hunter's 
horn  at  the  death  of  the  deer. 


Leon. 


[Giving  her  hand  to  Polc 
Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Aside 
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My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — MamilLiiis, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leo?i.  I*  fecks? 

Why,  that 's  my  bawcock.    What,  hast  smutch'd  tliy 
nose  ? — 

They  say  it 's  a  copy  out  of  mine.    Come,  captain, 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  tlie  calf. 
Are  all  call'd  neat. — Still  virtijinalling  * 

[Observing  Pol.  and  II ku. 
Upon  his  palm? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leo7i.  Thou  wanfst  a  rough  pash,^an(l  the  shooi« 
that  I  have, 
To  be  full  like  me  :  ^ — yet,  they  say  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs ;  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  anything :  But  were  tliey  false 
As  o'er-died  blacks,^  as  wind,  as  waters;  I'alse 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye:*  Sweet  villain! 
Most  dear'st!  my  collop! — Can  thy  dam  ? — may  "tbe? 
Affection !  tliy  intention  *  stabs  tlie  centre  : 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 

^  Virgmalling — playing  with  the  fingers,  as  on  a  virginal — \ 
rectangular  spinet. 

Fash,  III  the  midland  counties  the  tuft  of  hair  between  thi> 
horns  of  a  bull  is  called  the  -pash.  The  correct  ap\)lication  of 
the  local  word  is  evident  when  we  observe  that  Leontes  has 
just  said,  "  Art  thou  ray  calff^ 

"  Full  like  me — quite  like  me. 

^  O'er-died  blacks — cloths  died  black  a  second  time,  or 
cloths  originally  of  another  colour  died  black ;  and  so,  false, 
because  im]).aired  in  quality. 

^  PFelkin  eye — blue  eye. 

f  jljfection  is  imasination  ;  intention^  eagerness  of  attention. 
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Communicat'st  with  dreams; — (How  can  this  be?)— 

With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 

And  fellow'st  nothing  :  Then,  't  is  very  credent,* 

Thou  mayst  co-join  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 

(And  tliat  beyond  commission ;  and  I  lind  it,) 

And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 

And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol,  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettled. 

Pol.  How  !  my  lord ! 

Lean.  What  cheer  ?  how  is 't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction  : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly. 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms!    Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  my  thoughts  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled^ 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  quash,  this  gentleman  : — Mine  honest  friend, 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?  ^ 

Ma??i.  No,  my  lord,  I  '11  fight. 

Leo7i.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !*— 
my  brother. 
Are  you  so  tbnd  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  V 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir, 

^  Credent — credible. 

^  A  pioverbial  expression;  meaning,  will  you  submit  to 
injustice  ? — will  you  truckle  ? 

A  proverbial  expression ;  meaning,  may  his  lot  (dole)  be 
happy. 
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He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  frierul,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all : 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Offic'd  with  me  :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord. 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  ste})s. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brothel's  welcome ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap  : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he 's 
Apparent  to  my  heart.*^ 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

W e  are  yours  i'  the  garden  :  Shall 's  attend  you  there  ? 

Leo7i.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you  '11  be 
found. 

Be  you  beneath  the  sky  : — I  am  angling  now, 

Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 

Go  to,  go  to!        [Aside.  Observing/  Pol.  and  Heum. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him ! 

And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 

To  her  allowing  husband !  Gone  already  ; 

Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd  one. 

[Ex&imt  Pol.,  Herm.,  aiid  Attendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play  ; — thy  motlier  plays,  and  I 
Play  too ;  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell. —  Go,  play,  boy,  play  ; — There  have 
been, 

Or  I  am  much  deceived,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present. 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  tlie  arm, 
Tiiat  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in  his  absence. 
And  his  pond  fisli'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour  :  nay,  there 's  comfort  in 't, 
*  Apparent  to  my  heart — next  to  my  heart. 
VOL.  IV.  C 
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[Act  I. 


Whiles  other  men  liave  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.    Physic  for 't  there 's  none  ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where 't  is  predominant ;  and 't  is  i)owerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south :  Be  it  concluded, 
No  barricado  for  a  belly  ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy, 
With  bag  and  baggage  :  many  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not. — How  now,  boy  ? 
Mam.  I  am  like  you,  tliey  say. 

Leo7i.  Why,  that 's  some  comfort. — 

What!  Camillo,  there? 
Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius  ;  thou  'rt  an  honest  man. — 
[Exit  Mamillius. 
Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? — 

They  're  here  with  me  already ;  whispering,  rounding, 
'  Sicilia  is  a — so-forth     'T  is  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust  it  last. — How  came 't,  Camillo 
That  he  did  stay? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen'g  entreaty. 

Le07i.  At  the  queen's,  be 't :  good,  should  be  perti- 
nent : 

But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.    Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks  : — Not  noted,  is 't. 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals 
Ruunding — telling  secretly. 
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Of  liead-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  pniblind  ?  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  ?  1  think  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ah ! 

Ca7n.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  hut  why  ? 

Cain.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  tlie  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ?  satisfy  ? — 

Let  that  suflftce.    I  have  trusted  tliee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things' to  my  lieart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils  :  wherein,  j)riest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  ;  I  from  tliee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reformed  :  but  we  have  been 
Deceived  in  thy  integrity,  deceived 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon 't ; — Thou  art  not  honest :  or, 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes  *  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd  :  Or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust. 
And  therein  negligent :  or  else  a  fool. 
That  seest  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
In  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
Among  the  infinite  dohigs  of  the  world, 
Sometimes  puts  forth  :  In  your  aiikirs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  was  my  folly  ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 

^  H0X6S.    To  hox  is  to  luimstring— to  h  mq.n. 

C  "2 
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Not  weighing  well  the  end ;  if  ever  leaiful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  tlie  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,  't  was  a  fear 
Which  oft  infects  the  wisest :  these,  my  lord. 
Are  such  allow' d  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.    But,  'beseecli  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  ine  :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  its  own  visage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
is  none  of  mine. 

Leon.  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that  "s  past  doubt — you  have  ;  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn,)  or  heard 
(For,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
1     Cannot  be  mute,)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
I     Resides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think,) 
\     My  wife  is  slippery?    If  thou  wilt  confess, 
(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say, 
My  wife 's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken  :  'Shrew  my  heart. 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this ;  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  che«k  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?  stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
OX  breaking  honesty  :)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  corners?  wisliing  clocks  more  swift? 
Hours,  minutes?  noon,  midnight?  and  all  eyes 
Blind  with  tlie  pin  and  wel),  but  tlieirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
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Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that 's  in 't,  is  notliing; 
The  coverin^r  sky  is  nothintr ;  lioheniia  iiothinj;  ; 
My  wife  is  nothing;  nor  notliing  liave  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  curM 

Of  this  diseased  o})inion,  and  betimes; 
For 't  is  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be  ;  't  is  true. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  you  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  liate  thee;  ' 
Pronounce  theo  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave;  I 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that  | 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil,  I 
Inclining  to  them  both:  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Wlio  does  infect  her  ^  \ 

Leon.  Why,  he  tiiat  wears  lier  like  lier  medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Boliemia  :  Who — if  I  ; 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  tln  ii'ts, — tliey  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing  :  Ay,  and  thou. 
His  cupbearer, — wliom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd  and  rear  d  to  worsliip;  who  may'st  see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — mightst  bespice  a  cup, 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cayn.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this ;  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  aling'rin;^  dram,  that  sliould  not  woik 
Maliciously  like  poison  :  But  I  caimot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress, 
So  sovereignly  being  honoiu'able. 
I  have  lov'd  thee,  
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Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot!* 

Dost  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps  ? 
Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  tlie  prince  my  son, 
Wlio  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine ; 
Without  ripe  moving  to 't  ? — Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ? 

Ccun.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do  ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for 't : 
Provided,  that  when  he 's  removed,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son's  sake  ;  and,  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down  : 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then  ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon,  This  is  all : 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  tlie  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do 't  not,  thou  splitt'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord. 

Leon.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd  me. 

[Exit. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady! — But,  for  me. 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 

*  Disregarding  Camillo's  "  I  liaTe  lov'd  tlvee,"  lieontca  is 
enraged  at  his  nuikiug  a  question  of  the  alleged  diohouour  of 
his  "  dread  mistress." 
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Of  good  Polixencs :  and  my  ground  to  do  H 
Is  the  o\  odience  to  a  master ;  one, 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
All  that  are  liis  so  too. — To  do  tliis  deed, 
Promotion  follows  :  If  I  could  find  exan>|jk' 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  kings 
And  flourish'd  after,  I  W  not  do 't :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parcliment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villainy  itself  forswear 't.    I  must 
Forsake  the  comt :  to  do 't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.    Happy  star,  reign  now  ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Elite}'  POUXENES. 

Pol.  Tiiis  is  strange !  methinks, 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.    Not  speak  ? — 
Good  day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord, 

Pol.  The  king  liath  on  him  such  a  countenance 
As  lie  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  mucli  contempt,  speeds  from  me ;  and 
So  leaves  me,  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Ca7n.  1  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How!  dare  not'?  do  not?  Do  you  know,  and 
dare  not 

Be  intelligent  to  me.    'T  is  tlierealxjutjs ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know  you  must ; 
And  carmot  say,  you  dare  not.    Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too  :  for  I  must  be 
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A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  altered  with  it. 

Ca7n.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper  ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol,  How  caught  of  me  ? 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk  : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands  who  have  spetl  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kilFd  none  so.    Camillo — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienced,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  ^  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you^ 
I  ('you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cmn.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol,  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  ! 
I  must  be  answered. — Dost  thou  liear,  Camillo 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
AVhich  honour  does  acknowledge, — whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incideiicy  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me  ;  how  far  otf,  how  near  ; 
"Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be  ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cmn.  Sir,  I  will  tell  you  ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable  :  Therefore,  mark  my  counsel  j 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
VjXj  "lost,"  and  so  good  niglit. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Ca7n.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murther  you. 

^  Success — succession. 
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Pol.  By  wlionij  Caiiilllo 

Cam,  By  the  king. 

Pol.  For  wliat  ? 


Cmn.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  contidence,  he  swears, 
As  he  had  seen 't  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to 't, — that  you  liave  toucli'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  tuin 

To  an  infected  jelly  ;  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  mfection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  tliouglit  over^ 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  tlie  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly ;  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
Tlie  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow? 

Cam*  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  't  is  safer  to 
Avoid  what 's  grown  than  question  how 't  is  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  lionesty, — 
Tliat  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  wliich  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd, — away  to-niglit. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business  : 
And  will,  by  twos  and  tlirees,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city  :  For  myself,  I  '11  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 

^  We  print  Best  with  a  capital  as  in  the  folio.  Tlie  alhision 
is  to  Judas.  The  s<»ntence  against  excomraimicatetl  persons 
contains  a  clause  that  they  shouW  have  part  with  tliat  betrayer. 

b  Over-swear  his  thought. 
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By  tliis  discovery  lost.    Be  not  uncertain  ; 

For,  l)y  the  honour  of  niy  parents,  I 

Have  utter'd  truth  :  whicli,  if  you  seek  to  prove, 

I  dare  not  stand  by  ;  nor  shall  you  be  safei- 

Than  one  condemn'd  by  the  king's  own  mouth,  thereon 

His  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee  ; 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.    Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places'*  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine  :  My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature  :  as  she 's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  liis  person  "s  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent :  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
ProfessVl  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.    Fear  o'ersliades  me  : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'eu  suspicion  !    Come,  Camillo  ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence  :  Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  tlie  posterns  :  Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  hour  :  come,  sir,  away.  \^Exeunt. 
^  Places — honours* 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Sicilia.    The  Palace. 
Enter  Hermione,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 

Her,  Take  the  boy  to  you  :  he  so  troubles  me 
'T  is  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Come,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellovy  'i 

Mam.  No,  I  '11  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  You  '11  kiss  me  liard ;  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  l)etter. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Mam.  Not  for  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker ;  yet  black  brows,  tl;ey  say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle. 
Or  a  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this 

Mam.  I  learn'd  it  out  of  women's  faces  :  pray  now 
What  colour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

1  Lady,  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock  :  I  have  seen  a  lady's 

nose 

Tliat  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye  : 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  line  new  prince. 

One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you 'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk  :  Good  time  encounter  her ! 
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Her,  Wliat  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you?  Come,  sir, 
now 

I  am  for  you  again  :  Pray  you,  sit  by  us, 

And  tell 's  a  tale. 

Main.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be? 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 
I        Mam.  A  sad  tale 's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 
I        Her.  Let 's  liave  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
j    To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  :  you  *re  powerful  at  it. 
;       Main,  There  was  a  man, — 

!       Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

j  Mam.  Dwelt  by  a  churchyard  ; — I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
I    You  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  Come  on  then, 

And  give 't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  others. 

Leon.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo  with 
him? 

1  Loi^d.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them ;  never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  censure! — in  my  true  opinion! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge ! — How  accurs'd 
In  being  so  bless'd ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steep'd,^  and  one  may  drink  ;  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  :  but  if  one  present 
The  abliorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  hefts  :^  —  I  have  drmik,  and  seen  the 
spider. 

^  There  was  a  popular  notion  tliat  s])itk'rs  were  poisonous. 
Hefts — hearings. 
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Camillo  was  his  lielp  in  this,  his  jxinder :  — 

There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown ; 

All 's  true  that  is  mistrusted  : — that  false  villain, 

Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him  : 

He  has  discovered  my  design,  and  I 

Remain  a  pinch'd  thing      yea,  a  very  trick 

For  them  to  play  at  will  : — How  came  the  posterns 

So  easily  openly 

1  Lord.  By  liis  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevailed  than  so, 
On  your  connnand. 

Leon.  I  know 't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy  ;  I  am  glad  you  did  not  nurse  him  : 
Though  he  daes  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  l)lood  in  him. 

Her.  What  is  this  ?  sport  ? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come  about  her  j 
Away  with  him  : — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she  *s  big  with ;  for 't  is  Polixenes 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I  VI  say,  he  had  not, 

And,  I  '11  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well ;  be  but  about 
To  say  "  she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
"  'T  is  pity  she 's  not  honest,  honourable 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  witli out-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  higli  speech,)  and  straight 
j    The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha  ;  these  petty  brands 
i    That  calumny  doth  use  :  —  O,  I  am  out. 
That  mercy  does ;  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself :  these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's, 

^  Pinch' d  may  convey  the  meaning  of  one  made  petty  and 
contemptible,  shrunk  up,  pinched,  as  we  say,  by  poverty  or 
hunger. 
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When  you  have  said  slie 's  goodly,  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  she 's  honest :  But  be 't  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She 's  an  adultress. 

Her,  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenished  villain  in  the  world, 
lie  were  as  much  more  villain  :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leo7i.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes  :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !  — I  have  said, 
She 's  an  adultress  ;  I  have  said,  with  whom  : 
More,  she 's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  ^  with  her  ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she 's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgai^  give  boldest  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life. 

Privy  to  none  of  this  :  How  will  this  grieve  you 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish' d  me  !    Gentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No  ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon. 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  schoolboy's  top. — Away  with  her  to  prison  : 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  oti*^'  guilty. 
But  that  he  speaks. 

^  Federary — confederate  ;  tlie  same  as  feodary* 
Afar  oj^'— in  a  remote  degree. 
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Jlcr.  There 's  some  ill  |)lanet  reigns  : 

I  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords_, 
I  am  not  prone  to  vveej)in<^,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are ;  the  want  of  vvhicli  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  sliall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  Jiere,  which  burns 
Worse  than  tears  drown :  'Beseech  you  all,  my  lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  chaiities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me^ — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd  I 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard?  [To  the  Guards. 

Her.  Who  is 't  that  goes  with  me  ? — 'Beseech  your 
highness, 

My  women  may  be  witli  me ;  for,  you  see, 

My  plight  requires  it.    Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 

There  is  no  cause:  when  you  shall  know  your  mistress 

Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  al)ound  in  tears, 

As  I  come  out :  this  action  I  nov/  go  on 

Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  ; 

I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall. — My  women,  come  ;  you  have  leave. 

Leon,  Go,  do  our  bidding  ;  hence. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladie*. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen  again. 

A7it.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir ;  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence :  in  the  which  tliree  great  ones  suffer, 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do 't,  sir. 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  tlie  queen  is  spotless 
I'  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  and  to  you ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

A7it.  If  it  prove 

She  *s  otherwise,  I  '11  keep  my  stables  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I  11  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel  and  see  lier,  no  further  trust  her ; 
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For  every  inch  of  woman  in  tlie  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  llesh,  is  false, 
If  she  be. 

Leon.  Hold  your  peaces. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord, — 

Atit  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  omselves : 
You  are  abusM,  and  by  some  putter-on, 
That  will  be  damnVl  for 't ;  'woidd  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn'^  him  :  Be  she  lionour-liaw'd — • 
1  have  three  daughters ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  iive;^ 
If  this  prove  true,  tliey  '11  pay  for  *t :  by  mine  honour, 
I  '11  geld  tliem  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations  :  tiiey  are  co-heirs  ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leo7i.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose  :  but  I  do  see  "t,  and  feel 't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus  ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.<^ 

A7it.  If  it  be  so. 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  ; 
There 's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack  than  I,  my  lord^ 
Upon  this  ground  :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion  ; 
Be  blam'd  for 't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Land  damn.    We  are  unable  to  explain  this.    Farmer's  ! 
conjecture,  that  it  meant  laudnnnm  him  —  poison  him  with 
laudanum — is,  we  suppose,  intended  for  a  joke. 

The  word  nine  refers  to  the  second,  and  some  Jive  to  ths 
third. 

c  Some  action  must  accompany  this  passage,  as  that  of 
Leontes  seizing  hold  of  the  ai  m  of  Antigonus. 
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Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels  ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this  :  which — if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relish  a  tiuth  like  us  ;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice  :  the  matter. 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on 't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

A7it  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  move  overture. 

Leo7i,  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.    Camillo's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  appvobation,*^ 
But  only  seeing,^  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed),  doth  push  on  this  proceeding. 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  't  were 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild),  I  have  despatch'd  in  post. 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff 'd  sufficiency  :  Now,  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  l;ad 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.    Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others ;  such  as  he 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth  :  So  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confin'd  ; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two,  fled  hence, 

*  Approbation— \i\'Oof.  »>  Seeing— wsed  as  a  noun. 
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Be  left  her  to  perform.    Come,  follow  us  ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public ;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

A7it  \_Aside.~\  To  laugliter,  as  I  lake  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exennt. 

SCENE  II. —  The  same.  The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison, 

Enter  Paulina  mid  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  lilm  ; 

\_Exit  an  Attendant. 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady  ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? — Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 

You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Keep.  For  a  worthy  lady, 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam  ;  to  the  contrary 
I  liave  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here 's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
The  access  of  gentle  visitors  ! — Is 't  lawful,  pray  you. 
To  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ?  Emilia  ? 

Keep.  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  Attendants. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  must  be  present  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  W ell,  be  it  so,  prithee.  [  Exit  Keeper. 

Here  's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
As  passes  colouring. 
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Re-enter  Keeper,  with  Emilia. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
How  fares  our  gracious  lady  ? 

Emil.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together  :  on  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
(Which  never  tender  lady  hath  home  greater,) 
She  is,  something  before  her  time,  deliver  d. 

Paul.  A  boy? 

Emil.  A  daugiiter ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live  :  the  queen  receives 
Much  comfort  in 't :  says,  "  My  poor  prisonei-, 
I  am  innocent  as  you." 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn  : — 

These  dangerous  unsafe  lunes  i*  the  king  !  beshrew  them 
He  must  be  told  on 't,  and  lie  shall :  the  otiice 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take 't  upon  me  ; 
If  I  prove  honey-mouth 'd,  let  my  tongue  blister  , 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more  : — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  tlie  queen  j 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I  '11  show  *t  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  th'  loudest :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Your  honour,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue ;  there  is  no  lady  living 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand  :  Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer ; 
Who,  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design  ; 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lest  she  should  be  denied. 
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Paul.  Tell  lier,  Emilia, 

I  '11  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good,. 

E^nil.  Now  be  you  bless'd  for  it ! 

I  "11  to  the  queen  :  Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Keep.  Madam,  if 't  })lea.se  tlie  queen  to  send  the  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur,  to  j)ass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 

Paul.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir  : 
This  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb  ;  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd  :  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king  ;  nor  guilty  of, 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queeu. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  you  fear ;  upon  mine  honour. 
Will  stand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. —  The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Antigonus,  Lords,  and  other 
Attendants. 

Leon.  Nor  night  nor  day,  no  rest :  It  is  but  weakness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus ;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being ; — part  o'  the  cause. 
She,  the  adultress ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof :  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  Say,  that  she  were  gone. 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — Who 's  there  ? 

1  Attend.  My  lord !  [Advancing. 

Leon.  How  does  tlie  boy  ? 

1  Attend.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

'T  is  hop'd  his  sickness  is  dischargVl. 
Leon,  To  see  his  nobleness  ! 
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Conceiving-  the  dislionour  of  his  mother, 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply  ; 
Fasten'd  and  lix'd  the  shame  on  't  in  hinisell'; 
Threw  oli'  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languisli'd. — Leave  me  solely  : — go, 
See  how  he  fares.    [Exit  Attend.] — Fie,  lie !  no  tllought 
of  him  ; 

The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  ;  in  himself  too  mighty  : 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance. — Let  liim  be, 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance. 
Take  it  on  her.    Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow  : 
They  sliould  not  laugh  if  I  could  reach  them ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  loith  a  Child. 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter. 

Paid,  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me  : 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas. 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  soul 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Aiit.  That 's  enough. 

1  Attend.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night ;  com- 
manded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.    'T  is  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true  ; 
Honest  as  either ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paid.  No  noise,  my  lord  ;  but  needful  conference. 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness. 
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Leon.  How  ? — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady  :  Antigonus, 
I  chargM  thee  that  she  should  not  come  about  me ; 
I  knew  she  would. 

A7it.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine, 
She  sliould  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  canst  not  rule  lier? 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can  :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  tlie  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour,)  trust  if, 
He  sliall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  La  *  you  now ;  you  hear ! 

Wlien  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run  ; 
But  she  '11  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  beseecli  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  lo)^al  servant,  your  physician. 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor  ;  yet  that  dares 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting^  your  evils. 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours, — I  say,  1  come 
From  your  good  queen. 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen  :  I  say,  good 
queen ; 

And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leo7i,  Force  lier  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me  :  on  mine  own  accord,  I  "11  oil ; 
But,  first,  I  '11  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen, 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter  ; 
Here 't  is ;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

\^La7jing  down  the  Child. 

^  La.    This  is  commonly  printed  lo.    The  wonls  e:ich  mean 
look  you;  bat  la  is  used  affectedly,  or  ironically,  as  in  this  ciise. 
t>  Comforting — encouraging. 
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Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind  ^  witch !  Hence  with  her,  out  o  door  : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me  :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad ;  wliicli  is  enough,  1 11  warrant, 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?    Give  her  the  bastard — 
Thou  dotard,  [to  Antigonus]  thou  art  woman-tired/' 
unroosted 

By  thy  dame  Partlet  here, — take  up  the  bastard ; 
Take 't  up ,  I  say ;  give 't  to  thy  crone. 

Paul,  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon 't ! 

Leon*  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did ;  tlien 't  were  past  all  doubt 
You 'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one,  that 's  here ;  and  that 's  himself :  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander, 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's ;  and  will  not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to 't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  call  at. 

Of  boundless  tongue ;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 

*  Mankind — masculine. 
TVoman-tired .  This  is  e^^uivalent  to  ouv 'ieM-j)ecAe£/.  To  tire 
is  lo  tear. 
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And  now  halts  me! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes  : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverl)  to  your  cliargc, 
So  like  you,  't  is  the  worse. — Beliold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  tlie  father  :  eye,  nose,  lip. 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley, 
The   pretty  dimples  of  his    chin    and    cheek ;  his 
smiles ; 

The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger  :  — 
And  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband  s ! 

Leon.  A  gross  liag  ! 

And,  lozel,^  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  lience. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leo7i.  I  '11  have  thee  burn'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  burns  in 't.    I  '11  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy}  something  savours 

^  Lozel.  Verstpgan  explains  this  as  **one  that  hath  lost, 
neglected,  or  cast  oft',  his  own  good  and  Avelfare,  and  so  is 
become  lewd  and  careless  of  credit  and  honesty." 
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Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you. 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  cliamber  with  her.    Were  I  a  tyrant, 
Wliere  were  lier  life?  she  durst  not  call  nie  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.    Away  with  her. 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me ;  1 11  he  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord  ;  't  is  yours  :  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — What  need  these  hantls  ? — 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'rr  ]iis  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  nul  one  of  you. 
So,  so  : — Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit» 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  liast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. — 
My  child !  away  with 't! — even  thou,  tliat  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  consumed  with  fire ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straiglit : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done, 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life^ 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine  :  If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  pro})er  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.    Go,  take  it  to  the  fire ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir  : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

1  Lord.  We  can,  my  royal  liege. 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better  credit; 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you ;  and  beseecli 
So  to  esteem  of  us  :  And  on  our  knees  we  beg, 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come,)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose  j 
W^hich,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue  :  We  all  kneel. 
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Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  :  — 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father?    Better  bum  it  now, 
Than  curse  it  then.    But,  be  it ;  let  it  live  : 
It  shall  not  neither.  You,  sir,  come  you  hither ;  [to  Ant. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  tliere. 
To  save  this  bastard's  life :  for 't  is  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  this  beard 's  grey,*^ — what  will  you  adventure 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Anything,  my  lord. 

That  my  ability  may  imdergo. 
And  nobleness  im|)ose :  at  least,  thus  much, — 
I  ']1  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left 
To  save  the  innocent :  anything  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible :  Swear  by  this  sword. 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Marie,  and  perform  it ;  (seest  thou  ?)  for  tlie  fail 
Of  any  point  in 't  sliall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife  ; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.    We  enjoin  thee, 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  ;  and  that  there  thou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.    As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, — 
On  thy  soul's  peril,  and  thy  body's  torture, — 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

A7it.  I  swear  to  do  this,  tliough  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens 
To  be  thy  nurses !  Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
*  Leontes  here  probably  points  to  the  beard  of  Antigonus. 
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Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  tlian  this  deed  does  require !  and  blessing, 
Against  this  ©i'uelty,  fight  on  thy  side, 
Poor  thing,  condemned  to  loss !  *  [Exit,  with  the  Child* 


Another's  issue. 

1  Attend.      Please  your  highness,  posts, 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 

An  hour  since  :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 

Being  well  arrived  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed, 

Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord,  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon.  Twenty -three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  't  is  good  speed;  foretells 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
Tlie  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  you,  lords  ; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady  :  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.    While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burthen  to  me.    Leave  me ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  ^Exeunt 

*  Loss  does  not  here  mean  destructioa — a  final  calamity, 
probably  means  exposure. 


Leon, 
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ACT  III. 


SCENE  I.— Slcilia.    A  Street, 


Enter  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 


Cleo.  The  climate 's  delicate:  the  air  most  sweet  j 
Fertile  the  isle ;  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 


For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
(Methinks  I  so  should  term  them,)  and  the  reverence 
Of  the  grave  wearers.    O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  the  offering ! 

Cho.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

And  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle. 
Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 
That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  as  successful  to  the  queen, — O,  be 't  so ! — 
As  it  hath  been  to  us  rare,  pleasant,  s])eedy. 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on 't. 

Cleo.  Great  Apollo, 

Turn  all  to  the  best !  These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.       The  violent  carriage  of  it 
Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business  :  When  the  oracle 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge. — Go, — fresh  horses ; — 


Dion. 


I  shall  report. 


And  gracious  be  the  issue! 
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SCENE  ll.^The  same.    A  Court  of  Jtistice. 
Leontes,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly  seated, 

Leon.  This  sessions  (to  our  great  grief  we  pronounce) 
Even  ])ushes  'gainst  our  heart :  The  party  tried, 
Tlie  daughter  of  a  king ;  our  wife ;  and  one 
Of  us  too  much  belov'd. — Let  us  be  clear'd 
Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openly 
Proceed  in  justice ;  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  "  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court. — Silence ! 

Hermione  is  brought  in,  guarded ;  Paulina  and 
Ladies  attending. 

Leon.  Read  tlie  indictment. 

Offi.  "  Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes,  king 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of  high 
treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes,  king 
of  Bohemia;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take  away 
the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal  hus- 
band :  the  pretence  ^  thereof  being  by  circumstances 
partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid 
them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night." 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say  must  be  but  that 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  me 
To  say,  "  Not  guilty     mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  receiv'd.    But  thus, — If  powers  divine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  as  they  do, 
I  doubt  not  then  but  innocence  shall  make 
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False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 

Tremble  at  patience. — You,  my  lord,  best  know, 

(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so,)  my  past  life 

Hath  been  as  continent,  as  cliasfe,  as  true, 

As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  is  more 

Than  history  can  pattern,  thougli  devis'd, 

And  play'd,  to  take  spectators  :  For  behold  me, — 

A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe 

A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 

The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince, — here  standing, 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour  'fore 

Who  please  to  come  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prize  it, 

As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  woidd  spare  :  for  honour, 

'T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.    I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace. 

How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came, 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

Have  strain'd,^  to  appear  thus  :  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour;  or,  in  act  or  will. 

That  way  inclining ;  harden'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry  Fie !  upon  my  grave ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That 's  true  enoa  ^h  ; 

Though 't  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of^ 

W^hich  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.    For  Polixenes, 

*  The  metaphor  appears  to  be  taken  from  an  encounter-  of 
chivalry,  in  which  one  swerving  from  the  acL-ustoined  course 
would  be  uncurrent. 
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(With  wliom  I  am  acciis'd,)  I  do  confess, 

I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requii'd, 

With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 

A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 

So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 

Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 

Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude, 

To  you,  and  toward  your  friend;  whose  love  had  spokf, 

Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant,  freely, 

That  it  was  yours.    Now,  for  conspiracy, 

I  know  not  how  it  tastes  ;  though  it  be  dislTd 

For  me  to  try  how  :  all  I  know  of  it 

Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 

And,  why  he  left  your  courl,  the  gods  themselves, 

Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 
What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  his  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 

You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level  of  your  dreams,'^ 
Which  I  '11  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it : — As  you  were  past  all  shame^ 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so,)  so  past  all  trutli : 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  :  For  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself, 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is,  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats; 

The  bug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 

°-  Your  dreams  afford  the  levels  the  aim,  of  this  accusation  ; 
and  my  life  therefore  stands  within  the  range  of  the  attack  you 
direct  against  it. 
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The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 

I  do  give  lost  ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 

But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  second  joy, 

And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 

I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious  :  My  tliird  comfort^ 

Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 

The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  imiocent  mouth, 

Haled  out  to  murtlier  :  Myself  on  every  post 

Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;  witli  immodest  hatred, 

The  childbed  privilege  denied,  whicli  longs 

To  women  of  all  fashion  : — Lastly,  hurried 

H»re  to  this  place,  i'  the  open  air,  before 

I  have  got  strength  of  limit.    Now,  my  liege, 

Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive, 

That  I  should  fear  to  die?  Tlierefore,  i)roceed. 

But  yet  hear  this  ;  mistake  me  not ; — No  life, 

I  prize  it  not  a  straw  : — but  for  mine  honour, 

(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemned 

Upon  surmises  ;  all  proofs  sleeping  else, 

But  what  your  jealousies  awake ;  I  tell  you 

^T  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 

I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle ; 

Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth. 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle.  [Ex.  certain  OfficeM. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  fatlier  : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery ;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

lie-enier  Officers,  xoith  Cleomenes  and  Dion. 

Offi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justice, 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos  ;  and  from  thence  have  brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
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Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in 't. 

Cleo.,  Dion,  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Offi.  [^Reads.']  "  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blame- 
less, Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrant, 
his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king  shall 
live  without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be  not  found." 

Lords.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo  ! 

Her.  Prais'd ! 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  trutli  ? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle  : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed  :  this  is  mere  falseliood. 

Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king  ! 

Leo7i.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,*  is  gone. 

Leo7i.  How !  gone  ? 

Serv.  Is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo 's  angry  ;  and  the  Heavens  themselves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.   [HERMiONEy«wif5.]  How 
now  there  ? 

Paid.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen  : — Look  down, 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon,  Take  her  lience  : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  slie  will  recover. — 
I  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion  : — 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life. — Apollo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  a^id  Ladies,  v)ith  Herm. 

*  Of  how  the  queen  may  speed— of  the  issue  of  this  charge. 
VOL.  IV.  E 
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My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  ! — ^ 

I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes  ; 

New  woo  my  queen;  recall  tlie  good  Camillo, 

Whom  1  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy  : 

For,  being  transported  l)y  my  jealousies 

To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  cliose 

Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 

My  friend  Polixenes  :  which  had  been  done, 

But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 

My  swift  command,  though  I  with  deatli,  and  witli 

Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 

Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  lie,  most  humane, 

And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 

Unclasp'd  my  practice ;  quit  his  fortunes  here, 

Which  you  knew  great ;  and  to  the  liazard 

Of  all  incertainties  himself  commended. 

No  richer  than  his  honour  : — How  he  glisters 

Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 

Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  ! 

Re-enter  Paulina. 

Paul.  Woe  the  while ! 

O,  cut  my  lace ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too ! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

Paul.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
What  wheels?  racks?  fires  ^  What  flaying?  boiling, 
In  leads,  or  oils  ?  what  old  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive  j  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst?    Thy  tyranny 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine  ! — O,  think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed ;  stark  mad  !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  betray'dst  Polixenes,  't  was  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
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And  damnable  ingrateful :  nor  was 't  much, 
Thou  wouldst  have  poison 'd  good  Camillo's  honour, 
To  have  him  kill  a  king  ;  poor  trespasses, 
More  monstrous  standing  by  :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  tliy  baby  daughter, 
To  be  or  none,  or  little;  thougli  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  tire,  ere  done 't  ; 
Nor  is 't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince  ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  tlie  heait 
Tliat  could  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :  this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer  :  But  the  last, — O,  lords, 
When  I  have  said,  cry  Woe ! — the  queen,  the  qtieen. 
The  sweetest,  dearest  creature 's  dead  ;  and  vengeance 
for 't 

Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid ! 

Paul.  I  say,  she 's  dead ;  I  '11  swear 't :  if  won  I,  no 
oath. 

Prevail  not,  go  and  see  :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breatli  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things  ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  stir  :  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.    A  thousand  knees. 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on  : 

Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much ;  I  have  deserv'd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lord.  Say  no  more ; 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
r  the  boldness  of  your  speech. 

K  1 
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Paul.  I  am  sorry  for 't ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
I  do  repent :  Alas,  1  have  sliow'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman  :  he  is  touchVl 
To  the  noble  heart. — What 's  gone,  and  what  's  past 
help. 

Should  be  past  grief :  Do  not  receive  affliction 

At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you ;  rather 

Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 

Of  what  you  should  forget.    Now,  good  my  liege, 

Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman  : 

The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool,  again  ! 

I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children  ; 

I  11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 

Who  is  lost  too  :  Take  your  patience  to  you. 

And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leo7i.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well, 

When  most  the  truth ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.    Prithee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son  : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both ;  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears,  shed  there^ 
Shall  be  my  recreation  :  So  long  as  Nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.    Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [Exctmt 

SCENE  III. — Bohemia.  A  desert  Country  near 
the  Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  with  the  Child;  and  a  Mariner. 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect  ^  tnen,  our  ship  hath  touch'd 
upon 

The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

*  Pe7'/ect— assured. 
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Mar.  Ay,  my  lord;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time  :  the  skies  look  grimiy, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.    In  my  conscience, 
The  Heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done  ! — Go,  get  aboard  j 
Look  to  thy  bark ;  I  '11  not  be  long  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste ;  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land  :  't  is  like  to  be  loud  weather ; 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  creatures 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon 't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away  ; 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  1  am  glad  at  lieart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exit 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe  : — 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  belie v'd,)  the  spirits  of  the  dea{l 
May  walk  again  :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  motlier 
Appear 'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature, 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some  another : 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming  :  in  pure  wliite  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay  :  thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  gome  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts  :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her  :  "  Good  Antigoiius, 
Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 
Places  remote  enough  are  in  Boliemia, 
There  weep,  and  leave  it  crying  ;  and,  for  the  babe 
Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita, 
I  prithee,  call 't:  for  this  ungentle  business, 
Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  tliou  ne'er  shalt  see 
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Thy  wife  Paulina  more  :" — and  so,  with  sliritks, 

She  melted  into  air.    AflVighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  toysj 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.    I  do  believe 

Hermione  hatli  sufler'd  death  ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life,  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father.    Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[^I^aying  down  the  Child. 
There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character  :^  there  these  ; 

[^Laying  doion  a  bundle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee  pretty, 
And    still    rest*  thine. — The   storm    begins: — Poor 
wretch, 

Tliat,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 

To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  ! — Weep  I  cannot. 

But  my  heart  bleeds :  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 

To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — Farewell ! 

The  day  frowns  more  and  more — thou  'rt  like  to  have 

A  lullaby  too  rough :  I  never  saw 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.    A  savage  clamour ! — 

Well  may  I  get  aboard  ! — This  is  the  chace  ; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [^Exit,  ^;wr5t*erf  by  a  Bear 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  was  no  age  between  ten  an*. 
three-and-twenty ;  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting  wench 
with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing,  fighting 
— Hark  you  now  ! — Would  any  but  these  boiled  brains 
of  nineteen  and  two-and-twenty  hunt  this  weather? 
They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep ;  which, 
I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the  master ;  if 

*  C/iaracfer— description,  the  writing  which  describes  thee. 
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anywhere  I  have  them,  't  is  by  the  sea-side,  browzing 
of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an  't  be  thy  will !  what  have  we 
here?  [Taki7ig  up  the  Child.]  Mercy  on 's,  a  bariie;'* 
a  very  pretty  bame !  A  boy,  or  a  child,^  I  wonder  ? 
A  pretty  one ;  a  very  pretty  one  :  Sure,  some  scape  • 
though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gen- 
tlewoman in  the  scape.  This  lias  been  some  stair-work, 
some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door-work  :  they  were 
warmer  that  got  this  than  the  poor  tiling  is  here.  I  '11 
take  it  up  for  pity :  yet  I  '11  tarry  till  my  son  come ; 
he  hollaed  but  even  now.    Whoa,  ho  hoa ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Hilloa,  loa ! 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near?  If  thou  'It  see  a  thing  to 
talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come  hither. 
What  ailest  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land ; — but  I  am  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the. 
sky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a 
bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it 
rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  !  but  that 's  not  to  the 
point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  ! 
sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em  :  now  the  ship 
boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast ;  and  anon  swal- 
lowed with  yest  and  froth,  as  you 'd  tiirust  a  cork  into 
a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land-service, — To  see 
how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder-bone  ;  how  he  cried 
to  me  for  helji,  and  said  his  name  was  Aiitigonus,  a 
nobleman  : — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship  : — to  see 

*  Bame — the  Scotch  hairn ;  a  child  haren,  or  hwn. 

t  A  child.  Steevens  says  that  he  is  told  "  that,  in  some  of 
our  inland  counties,  a  female  infantj  in  contradistinction  to  a 
male  one,  is  still  termed  among  the  peasantry  a  child.''  This 
use  of  the  word  was  clearly  the  meaning  of  Shakspere. 
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how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it  — but,  first,  how  the  poor 
souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  ; — and  how  the 
poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both 
roaring  louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now  ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  these 
sights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the 
bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman  ;  he 's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the  old 
man ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to  have 
helped  her ;  there  your  charity  would  have  lacke;) 
footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters  !  heavy  matters  !  but  look  thee 
here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself ;  thou  mett'st  with  things 
dying,  I  with  things  new  born.  Here  's  a  sight  for 
thee;  look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth^  for  a  squire's  child! 
look  thee  here !  take  up,  take  up,  boy  ;  open 't.  So, 
let 's  see.  It  was  told  me,  I  should  be  rich  by  the 
fairies  ;  this  is  some  changeling  :^ — open 't :  What 's 
within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of  your 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live.  Gold 
all  gold  ! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and 't  will  prove  so 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close  ;  home,  home,  the  next  way 
We  are  lucky,  boy,  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing 
but  secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go  : — Come,  good  boy,  the 
next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings  ;  I  '11 
go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and  how 

^  Flap-dragoned  it.  In  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost'  we  have— 
"  Thou  art  easier  swallowed  than  a  flap-diagon." 

Bearing-cloth.  Percy  explains  this  as  "  the  fine  mantle  or 
cloth  with  which  a  child  is  usually  covered  when  it  is  carried 
to  the  church  to  be  baptized." 

c  Chavgclhig — a  child  changed. 
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much  he  hath  eaten  :  they  are  never  curst,*  but  when 
they  are  hungry  :  if  there  be  any  of  him  left,  I  '11  bury 
it. 

Shep.  That 's  a  good  deed  :  If  thou  mayst  discern, 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch  me  to  the 
ciglit  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put  him 
'  the  ground. 

Shep.  'T  is  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we  '11  do  good 
deeds  on 't.  [^ExeunU 

■  (Tttr^t— mischievous. 
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ACT  IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Chorus, 

Time.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all, — both  joy  and  tenor 
Of  good  and  bad, — that  make,  and  unfold  error, — 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.    Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-born  hour 
To  plant  and  overwhelm  custom  :  Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was. 
Or  what  is  now  receiv'd :  I  witness  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in  :  so  shall  I  do 
To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning ;  and  make  stale 
The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 
Now  seems  to  it.    Your  patience  this  allowing, 
I  turn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  you  had  slept  between.    Leontes  leaving 
The  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies ;  so  grieving, 
That  he  shuts  up  himself ;  imagine  me, 
Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 
In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 
I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 
Equal  with  wondering  :  What  of  her  ensues 
I  list  not  prophesy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known  when  't  is  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 
daughter. 

And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  after, 
Is  the  argument  of  time :  Of  this  allow,* 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now ; 

^  Alloiv^ — approve. 
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If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say, 

He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [Exit 

SCENE  I. — Bohemia.    A  Roo7n  iii  the  Palace  of 
Polixenes. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  impor- 
tunate :  "t  is  a  sickness  denying  thee  anything ;  a  death 
to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  saw  my  country. 
Though  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I 
desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent 
king,  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me:  to  whose  feeling 
sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  to  think 
so ;  which  is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  me  now  :  the  need  I 
have  of  thee  thine  own  goodness  hath  made ;  better  not 
to  have  had  thee  than  thus  to  want  thee :  thoii,  having 
made  me  businesses  which  none  witliout  thee  can  sutli- 
ciently  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute  tliem  thy- 
self, or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services  thou  hast 
done :  which  if  I  have  not  enough  considered,  (as  too 
much  I  cannot,)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee  shall  be 
my  study ;  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping  friend- 
ships. Of  that  fatal  country,  Sicilia,  prithee  speak  no 
more  :  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with  the  re- 
membrance of  that  penitent,  as  thou  callest  liim,  and 
reconciled  king,  my  brother ;  whose  loss  of  his  most 
precious  queen  and  children  are  even  now  to  be  afresh 
lamented.  Say  to  me,  when  sawest  thou  the  prince 
Florizel  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their 
issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  tliem 
when  they  have  approved  tlieir  virtues. 

Cayn.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince  : 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be  are  to  me  unknown  : 
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but  I  have,  missing! y,*"  noted  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court ;  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exercises 
than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and  with 
some  care ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  service 
which  look  upon  his  removedness,  from  whom  I  have 
this  intelligence  :  That  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of 
a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man,  they  say,  that  from 
very  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neigh- 
bours, is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cain,  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a 
daughter  of  most  rare  note  :  the  report  of  her  is  extended 
more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  from  such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence.  But 
I  fear  the  angle  that  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou 
shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we  will,  not 
appearing  what  we  are,  have  some  question  with  the 
shepherd ;  from  whose  simplicity  I  think  it  not  uneasy 
to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither.  Prithee,  be 
my  present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the 
thoughts  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo ! — We  must  disguise  our- 
selves. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ll.-^The  same.  A  Road  near  the  Shepherd'5 
Cottage. 
Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 
When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 
For  the  red  blood  reig^is  in  the  winter's  pale.** 


^  Miss'mgly.  Steevens  explains  this,—"  I  have  observed  him 
at  intervals.''  But  is  it  not  rather — missing  him,  1  have  noted 
he  is  of  late  much  retired  from  court  ? 

b  The  tvinter''s  pale.  The  spring  which  Autolycus  describes 
is  the  early  spring,  when  winter  still  holds  a  partial  reign,  and 
the  pale— boundary— which  divides  it  from  spring  is  not  yet 
broken  up. 
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The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge. 

With  heigh  1  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing  1 

Doth  set  my  pugging**  tooth  on  edge ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 

With  heigh  !  witli  hey  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay  : 
A.re  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  auuts, 

Wliile  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile;^  but  now  I  am  out  of  service  : 

But  shall  I  go  mourn  for  that,  ray  dear  ? 

The  pale  moon  sliiues  by  night : 
And  when  I  wander  here  and  there 

I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live. 

And  bear  the  sow-skin  bowget ; 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give 

And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 

My  traffic  is  sheets ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser 
linen.'^  My  father  named  me  Autolycus  ;  who,  being 
as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise  a  snapper 
up  of  unconsidered  trifles  :  With  die,  and  drab,  I  pur- 
chased this  caparison ;  and  my  revenue  is  the  silly 
cheat :  Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  jiowerful  on  th« 
highway  :  beating,  and  hanging,  are  terrors  to  me ;  for 
the  life  to  come,  1  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize! 
a  prize ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  me  see  : — Every  'leven  wetlier — tods ;  every 
tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling :  fifteen  hundred 
shorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to?'^ 

Aut.  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock  *s  mine.  \_Aside. 

^  Pugging.  This  appears  a  flash  word.    A  puggard  is  a  thief. 

^  Three-pile — rich  velvet. 
Autolycus  has  his  eye  upon  the  **  white  sheets."  Tlie  kites 
may  take  the  smaller  linen  for  their  nests. 

^  The  produce  of  eleven  wethers,  in  Shakspere's  time,  was  a 
tod  of  wool.  The  improved  breeds  of  modern  days  give  nearly 
double  that  quantity. 
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Clo.  I  cannot  do 't  without  counters. — Let  me  see ; 
what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?  "  Three 

pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of  currants ;  rice"  

What  will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice?  But  my 
father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays 
it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four~and-twenty  nosegays 
for  the  shearers  :  three-man  song-men  all,**  and  very 
good  ones  ;  hut  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases : 
but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
hornpipes.  I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden 
pies;^  mace,— dates, — none;  that's  out  of  my  note: 
nutmegs,  seven;  a  race  or  two  of  ginger;  but  that  I 
may  beg ; — four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of  rai- 
sins o'  the  sun. 

Aut.  O,  that  ever  I  was  born ! 

[G^'ovellin^  07i  the  ground, 

Clo.  V  the  name  of  me,  

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me  I  pluck  but  olf  these  rags  ; 
and  then,  death,  death  I 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  O,  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  me 
more  than  tlie  stripes  I  have  received  ;  which  are  mighty 
ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man!  a  million  of  beating  may  come 
to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel  ta"en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  things  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  has  left  with  thee  ;  if  this  l)e  a  horse-man's 
coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend  me  tliy  liand, 
1  11  help  thee  :  come,  lend  me  thy  hand.  [Ilelping  him, 

*  Singers  of  tlivee-part  songs. 
'»  Warden  pics.    Warden  was  tlu' nu:uo  of  5i  pear. 
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Alit.  O,  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh  ! 
Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul  ! 

Aut.  (),  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir :  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Ant.  Softly,  dear  sir  ;  [picks  his  packet]  good  sir, 
softly  ;  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitahle  ollice. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  i  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir :  I 
have  a  kinsman  not  past  three-quarters  of  a  mile  hence 
unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  sliall  tliere  have  money,  oi 
anytliing  I  want :  Oifer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you ;  thai 
kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  rol)bed  you  ? 

Atit.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames  :  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the 
prince ;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  whicli  of  his  virtues 
it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the  court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there 's  no  virtue 
wliipped  out  of  the  court :  they  clierish  it,  to  make  it  stay 
there;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide.» 

Atit.  Vices,  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  tliis  man  well : 
he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a  process-server, 
a  baililf ;  then  he  compassed  a  motion  of  the  jn'odi^al 
son,^  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile  where 
my  land  and  living  lies;  and,  having  llown  over  many 
knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue  :  some  call 
him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  lie 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-l)aitings. 

Auti  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he  ;  that 's  the  rogue  that 
put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia  ;  il* 
you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he  *d  have  run. 

^  Abide — sojourn. 
»»  The  puppet-show  was  anciently  called  a  njof?;  w. 
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Aut,  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter ;  1 
am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I  waiTant 
him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  *? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can  stand, 
and  walk :  I  will  oven  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  pace 
softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir ;  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  must  go  buy  spices  for 
our  sheep-sliearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir ! — [Exit  Clown.] — Your 
purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  I  '11 
be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too  :  If  I  make  not 
this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove 
sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,  and  my  name  put  in  the  book 
of  virtue! 

Jog  on,  joj;  on,  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  *  the  stile-a : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  Exit. 

SCENE  IIL— The  same.  A  Shepherd'5  Cottage. 
Enter  Flouizel  and  Perdita. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life  :  no  shepherdess ;  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.    This  your  sheep-sliearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on 't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me  f 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  :  your  high  self,  *" 
The  gracious  mark  0'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up  :  ^   But  that  our  feasts 

^  JTent— take  hold  of. 
b  Prank'd  M,c--dvessed  splendidly,  decorated. 
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In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attir'd ;  sworn,  I  think, 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time. 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  aflbrd  you  cause ! 

To  me,  the  difference  forges  dread  ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.   Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did  :  O,  the  fates  ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 
Nothing  but  jollity.    The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now  :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste  :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour ;  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when 't  is 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  o'  the  king ; 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak ;  that  you  must  change  this  pur- 
pose. 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
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The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  Or  I  '11  be  thine,  my  fair, 

Or  not  my  father's  :  for  I  cannot  he' 

Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 

I  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 

Though  destiny  say  No.    Be  merry,  gentle  ; 

Strangle  such  tlioughts  as  these,  wltli  any  tiling 

That  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are  coming  : 

Lift  up  your  countenance ;  as  it  were  the  day 

Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 

We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  Fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  loith  Polixenes  and  Camillo  dis- 
guised; Clown,  MopsA,  Done  AS,  and  others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach  : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
Ajid  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 

Shep,  Fie,  daughter  !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  day  slie  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcom'd  all ;  serv'd  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now 
here. 

At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  :  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  :  You  are  retir'd 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  the  meeting :  Pray  you,  bid 
These  unknov/n  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes  ;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  ttie  feast :  Come  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing. 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  Sir,  welcome!    [To  Pol 

It  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  me 
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The  hosiess-ship  o'  the  day  : — You  're  welcome,  sir  I 

[To  Cam. 

Give  me  ttiose  flowers  there,  Dorcas. — Reverend  sirs, 
For  you  there 's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
Seeming,  and  savour,  all  the  winter  lon^: 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 
(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  sea^ 
son 

Are  our  carnations,  and  streak 'd  gilly  Vors,* 
Which  some  call  nature's  bastards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden 's  barren  ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be  ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  lietter  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  over  that  art, 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

^  Gillt/vors.  We  print  this  word  as  it  is  twice  printed  in  the 
original.  Some  of  the  ohl  authors  write  gillyjlinver,  some 
gillofre.    Gilly'vor  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of  gillvflowor. 
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Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyVors, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  '11  not  put 

The  dibble  In  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  sliould  say,  't  were  well ;  and  only  therefore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here 's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram  ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  sun. 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  ;  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  tliey  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age  :  You  are  very  welcome. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flock. 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

You 'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fairest  friend, 
I  would  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yours,  and  yours  ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenheads  growing  : — O,  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  lett'st  f:xll 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  violets,  dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath  ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds. 
The  flower-de-luce  being  one !  O  !  these  I  lack, 
To  make  you  garlands  of ;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on  ; 
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Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried, 

But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.  Come,  take  your  flow  ei 

Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do, 

In  Whitsun'  pastorals  :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 

Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I 'd  have  you  do  it  ever  :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so  ;  so  give  alms  : 
Pray  so  ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affairs. 
To  sing  them  too  :  When  you  (lo  dance,  I  wisli  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  ycu  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so. 
And  own  no  other  function  :  Each  your  doing. 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  tlie  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 


Your  praises  are  too  large  :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood  which  peeps  fairly  through 't, 
])o  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepl.erd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to 't. — But,  come  ;  our  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita  :  so  turtles  ])air, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 


Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  tlie  green  sward  ;  nothing  she  does  or  seem  .. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  tliis  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something 
That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  Good  sooth,  she  is 
Tlie  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 


Per. 


O  Doricles, 


Per. 


I  '11  swear  for  'em. 


Clo. 


Come  on,  strike  up. 
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Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress  :  marry,  garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word  ;  we  stand  uj^on  our  man- 
ners.— 

Come,  strike  up.  [^hisic. 
Here  a  da7ice  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Fol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles  ;  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  f  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He  looks  like  sooth  :^  He  says,  he  loves  my  daughter  ; 
I  think  so  too  :  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he  "11  stand,  and  read, 
As 't  were,  my  daughter's  eyes :  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best. 

Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  anything ;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent :  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  the 
door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and 
pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you :  he  sings 
several  tunes  faster  than  you  '11  tell  money  ;  he  utters 
them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears  grew 
to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better  :  he  shall  come  in; 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  doleful  mat- 
ter, meri'ily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably. 

^  Feeding — pasture.  Sooth — truth. 
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Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all  sizes; 
no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves  :  he  has 
the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids;  so  without  bawdry, 
which  is  strange ;  with  such  delicate  burthens  of  "dildos 
and  fadings  "jump  her  and  thump  her ;"  and  where 
some  stretcli-mouthed  rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean 
mischief,  and  break  a  foul  gap  into  the  matter*,  he 
makes  the  maid  to  answer,  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm, 
good  man;"  puts  him  off,  slights  him,  with  "Whoop, 
do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 

Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable-con- 
ceited fellow.    Has  he  any  unbraided  wares? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rain- 
bow ;  points,  more  than  all  the  laAvyers  in  Bohemia  can 
learnedly  liandle,  though  they  come  to  him  by  tlie 
gross ;  inkles,  caddisses,  cambrics,  lawns ;  why,  lie 
sings  them  over,  as  tliey  were  gods  or  goddesses ;  you 
would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel :  he  so  chants  to 
tlie  sleeve-liand,  and  the  work  about  the  square  on 't. 

Clo.  Prithee,  bring  him  in;  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  lie  use  no  scurrilous  wordi 
in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars,  that  have  more  in 
them  than  you  W  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 

Enter  Autolycus,  singing. 

Lawn,  as  white  as  driven  snow  : 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 
Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 
Bugle-bracelet,  necklace-amber. 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber  : 
Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers., 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 


^  'The  fadings  was  a  dance. 
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Pins,  and  pokiug-sticks  of  steel. 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel  : 

Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  come  buy; 

Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry  :  Come,  buy. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou  shoiildst 
take  no  money  of  me ;  but  being  enthralled  as  I  am,  it 
will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast;  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or  there 
be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you  :  may 
be,  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  shame  you  to 
give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear  their 
faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you  are  going 
to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whistle  of  these  secrets ;  but  you 
must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests?  'T  is  well 
they  are  whispering :  Clamour  your  tongues,^  and  not 
a  word  more. 

Mo2').  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a  taw- 
dry lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee  how  I  was  cozened  by  the 
way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad; 
therefore  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing  here. 

Aut.  I  hope  so,  sir ;  for  I  have  about  me  many  par- 
cels of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here  ?  ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print, 
a'-life  ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

uiut.  Here 's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  How  a 

^  Clamour  your  tongues.  Nares  says  the  "  expression  is 
taken  from  bell-ringing ;  it  is  now  contracted  to  clam,  and  in 
that  form  is  common  among  ringers." 
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usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money-bags 
at  a  burthen ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  adders'  heads, 
and  toads  cai-bonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut.  Here 's  the  midwife  s  name  to 't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter  ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives  that  were  pre- 
sent :  Wiiy  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  i 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by :  And  let 's  first  see  more 
ballads ;  we  '11  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here 's  another  ballad,  Of  a  fish,  that  appeared 
upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  Apri], 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and  sung  this  ballad  | 
against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thouglit  she 
was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for  slie 
would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her  :  The 
ballad  is  very  }>itiful,  and  as  true. 

Doi\  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it ;  and  witnesses,  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo.  Lav  it  by  too  :  Another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad  ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one ;  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of  *  Two  maids  wooing  a  man  there 's  scarce 
a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it ;  't  is  in  request,  I 
can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou  'It  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear  ;  't  is  in  three  parts. 

jDor.  We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part;  you  must  know,  't  is  my 
occupation  :  have  at  it  with  you, 

SONG. 

A.  Get  yoii  hence,  for  I  must  go ; 
Where  it  fits  not  you  to  know. 
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D.  Whither? 
M.  (),  whillior  ? 
D.  Whither? 

It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well, 

Thou  to  me  tliy  secrets  tell : 
D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

M.  Or  thou  go'st  to  the  grange,  or  mill  • 

Z>.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

A.  Neitlier. 

Z>.  What,  neither  ? 

A.  Neither. 

Tf.  Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  to  ))e  ; 
M.  Tliou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me  : 
Then,  whither  go'st  ?  say,  whither? 

Clo.  We  '11  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves  : 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad  talk,  and  we  11 
not  trouble  them :  Come,  bring  away  thy  pack  after 
me.  Wenches,  I  '11  buy  for  you  both  : — Pedlar,  let 's 
have  the  first  choice. — Follow  me,  girls. 

Auf.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  [Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape. 
Or  lace  for  your  cai)e, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  ' 
Any  silk,  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  new'st,  and  fin'bt,  fin'st  wear-a  ? 
Come  to  the  pedlar  ; 
Money 's  a  medler. 
That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware  a. 

[Exeimt  Clo.,  Aut.,  Don ,  and  Mor. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  sliepherds, 
three  neatherds,  three  swineherds,  that  have  made  them- 
selves all  men  of  hair;  they  call  themselves  saltiers  : 
and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say  is  a 
gallimaufry  ^  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in 't ; 
but  they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too 
rough  for  some,  that  know  little  but  bowling,)  it  will 
please  plentifully. 

*  Gallimaufry-— 1\  confused  heap  of  things. 
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Shep.  Away !  we  '11  none  on 't ;  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already  : — I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us  :  Pray,  let 's 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir,  hath 
danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  tlie  worst  of  the  three 
but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  squire.  » 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating  :  since  these  good  men  arc 
pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door^  sir.  [^Exit. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Twelve  Rustics,  habited  like 
Satyrs.    They  dance y  and  then  exeunt. 

Pol.  O,  father,  you  11  know  more  of  that  hereaf- 
ter.—^ 

Is  it  not  too  far  gone  ? — 'T  is  time  to  part  them. — 
He 's  simple  and  tells  much.    \_Aside.^ — How  now, 

fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.   Sooth,  when  I  was  young. 
And  handed  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks  :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go 
And  nothing  marted  with  him  :  If  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
Of  happy  holding  her, 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are  : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 

^  Squire — foot-rule. 

^  Daring  the  dance  Polixenes  and  the  Shepherd  have  been 
cjonversing  apart,  and  this  is  a  continuation  of  their  supposed 
dialogue. 
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Up  in  my  heart;  which  I  have  given  already, 

But  not  delivered. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 

Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  seem. 

Hath  sometime  lov'd  :  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this  hand, 

As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it : 

Or  Ethiopian's  tootli,  or  the  fanned  snow, 

That 's  bolted  by  tlie  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this?— 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  ^eoms  to  wash 
The  hand  was  fair  before  ! — I  ha\  c  put  you  out ; — 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too? 
Flo.  And  he,  and  raoic 

Than  he,  and  men  ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all : 
That,  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch, 
Thereof  most  worthy  ;  were  1  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve;  had  force,  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's,  I  would  not  prize  them. 
Without  her  love  :  for  her,  employ  them  all ; 
(Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 
Shep.  But,  my  daughter. 

Say  you  the  like  to  liirn  ? 

Per.  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better  : 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  puritj'^  of  his. 


And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to  'c ; 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 


I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter  ;  one  being  doad. 


Shep. 


Take  hands,  a  bargain  ; — • 


Flo. 


O,  that  must  be 
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I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  v/onder  :  But,  come  on, 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Soft,  swain,  awhile,  'beseecli  you ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 

Flo.  I  have  :  But  what  of  him  ? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Flo.  He  neither  does,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.    Pray  you,  once  more ; 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums  ?  Can  lie  speak  ?  hear  ? 
Know  man  from  man?  dispute  his  own  estate? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir  ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  olfer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfilial :  Reason,  my  son 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife  ;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo.  I  yield  all  this  ; 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir. 
Which 't  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  know 't. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Pol.  Prithee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  nctt« 
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Shep.  Let  him,  my  son ;  lie  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not ; — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discovering  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged :  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  allect'st  a  sheej)hook  ! — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry,  that,  by  hanging  thee,  Tcan 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who,  of  force,  must  know 
The  royal  food  thou  cop'st  with ; — 

{She}).  O,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratch'd  with  briars,  and 
made 

More  liomely  than  thy  state. — For  thee,  fond  boy. 

If  I  may  ever  know  thou  dost  but  sigh 

That  thou  no  more  shalt  never  see^  this  knack,  (as  never 

I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession ; 

Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin, 

Far  than  Deucalion  off. — Mark  thou  my  words  ; 

Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  foi-  this  time, 

Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 

From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,  enchantment. 

Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 

That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 

Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 

These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open. 

Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 

I  will  devise  a  death  as  cruel  for  tliee 

As  thou  art  tender  to  't.  [  Ejtit. 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak ;  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  self-same  sun  that  shines  u|X)n  his  court 

*  The  double  negative  is  characteristic  of  Shakspere's  time 
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Hides  not  liis  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike. — Will 't  i)lease  you,  sir,  be  gone?  [^oFlo. 
I  told  you  what  woidd  come  of  this  :  'Beseech  yon, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care  :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being  now  awake,  I  '11  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  wee}). 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father! 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir,  [toYi.o. 
You  have  imdone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones  :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust. — O  cursed  wretcii ! 

[to  Peiidita. 

That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wonldst  adventure 

To  mingle  faith  with  him. — Undone  !  undone ! 

If  I  might  die  within  this  liour,  I  liave  liv'd 

To  die  when  I  desire.  yExit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd, 
But  nothing  alter'd  :  What  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper  :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess. 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  ; — and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you 't  would  be  thus ! 
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How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till 't  were  known ! 

Flo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith  :  And  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within !  Lift  up  thy  looks  : 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Ca7n.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am  ;  and  by  my  fancy  :    if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason  ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Ca7n.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it :  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow ; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.  Camillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  glean'd ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd  :  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  frien.l, 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not  * 
To  see  him  any  more,)  cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  Let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.    This  you  may  know, 
And  so  deliver, — I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And,  most  opportune  to  her  need,^  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.    What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice^ 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 
*  Fancy — love.        ^  Her  need — the  need  we  have  of  her 
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Flo,  Hark,  Perdita.  [TaJces  her  aside. 

I  '11  hear  you  by  and  by.  [to  Camillo. 

Cam.  He 's  iriemoveal)le, 

Resolv'd  for  flight :  now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn  ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour  \ 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [Goinr^ 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think. 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserved  :  it  is  my  father's  music. 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king. 
And,  through  him,  what  \s  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Your  gracious  self,  embrace  Isut  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I  '11  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness  ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There 's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
As  Heavens  forfend  !  your  ruin  :)  marry  her ; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you  '11  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 


But  as  the  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me  : 

This  followSj — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight, — make  for  Sicilia ; 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be,)  'fore  Leontes ; 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.    Methinks,  I  see 
Leontes,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth  :  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness, 
As 't  were  i'  the  father's  person  :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess  :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought  or  time. 

Flo.  AVorthy  Camillo, 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  I 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.  Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  sliall  deliver. 
Things   known   betwixt  us   three,   I  '11  write  you 
down ; 

The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there. 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you  : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 
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Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores  ;   most  cer- 
tain, 

To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you  : 
But,  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another  : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors ;  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you  '11  be  loth  to  be  :  Besides,  you  know. 
Prosperity 's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresli  complexion  and  whose  heart  togetlier 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true  : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seva 

years, 
Be  bom  another  such. 

Flo.  My  good  Cam!  11  o, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  't  is  pity 

She  lacks  instructions  ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this  : 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo,  My  prettiest  Perdita  ! — 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  ! — Camillo, — 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me  ; 
The  medicine  of  our  liouse  ! — how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  not  furnish'd  like  Bohemia's  son ; 

Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia  

Cam.  My  lord. 

Fear  none  of  this  :  I  think  you  know  my  fortunt^ 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  mine.    For  instance,  sir, 
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That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want, — one 
word.  [They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autolycus. 

Aid.  Ha,  lia  !  what  a  fool  honesty  is  !  and  trust,  his 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have  sold 
all  my  trumpery  ;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  riband, 
glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape, 
glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack 
from  fasting ;  they  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if 
my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought  a  bene- 
diction to  the  buyer :  by  which  means  I  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture ;  and  what  I  saw,  to  my  good 
use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants  but  some- 
tliing  to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love  with  tlie 
wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes  till 
he  had  both  tune  and  words ;  which  so  drew  the  rest  of 
the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses  stuck  in  ears  : 
you  might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  senseless ; 
't  was  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse;  I  would 
have  filed  keys  off  that  hung  in  chains  ;  no  hearing,  no 
feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring  the  nothing 
of  it.  So  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and 
cut  most  of  their  festival  purses  :  and  had  not  the  old 
man  come  in  with  a  whoobub  against  his  daughter  and 
the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff, 
I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Cam.,  Flo.,  and  Per.  come  forward. 

Cam,  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you  '11  procure  from  king 
Leontes — 

Cam,  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Ter.  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam,  Who  have  we  here  ?— » 

\Seeing  Autolycus* 
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We  '11  make  an  instramcnt  of  this ;  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aid.  If  they  have  oveiheaicl  me  now,  why,  i 

hanging.  [Aside,  j 

Ca7n.  How  now,  good  fellow  ?  why  shakest  thou  so  ? 
Fear  not,  man  ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  to  thee.  \ 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir.  I 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here 's  nobody  will  steal  i 
that  from  thee :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  tliy  poverty  we 
must  make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease  tliee  in- 
stantly, (thou  must  think  there 's  a  necessity  in 't,) 
and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman :  Though 
the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  | 
there 's  some  boot. 

Aut  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir  : — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  [Aside.  - 

Cam.  Nay,  prithee,  despatch  :  the  gentleman  is  lialf 
flay'd  already. 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir? — I  smell  the  trick 
on 't. —  [Aside. 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  prithee. 

Atit  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it. 

Ca7n.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  a7id  Aut.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  ! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  take  your  sweetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muflle  your  face  ; 
Dismantle  yow,  and,  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming  ;  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  shipboard 
Get  imdescried. 

Per.  I  see  the  play  so  lies 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 
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Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father, 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam,  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  bat : 

Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot ! 
Pray  you,  a  word.  \_They  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next  shall  be,  to  tell  the  king  [Aside. 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail 
To  force  him  after ;  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia ;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us  !— 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Flo.,  Per.,  and  Cam, 

Ant.  I  understand  the  business,  I  hear  it :  To  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  cutpurse ;  a  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to 
smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I  see  this  is  the  time 
that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive.  What  an  exchange 
had  this  been,  without  boot !  what  a  boot  is  here,  with 
this  exchange !  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year  connive  at 
us,  and  we  may  do  anything  extempore.  The  prince 
himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity;  stealing  away 
from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels  :  If  I  thought 
it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal, 
I  would  not  do 't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to 
conceal  it :  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  pro- 
fession* 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 

Aside,  aside ; — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain : 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging, 
yields  a  careful  mart  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there  is  no 
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other  way  but  to  tell  the  king  she  *s  a  changeling,  and 
none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to  then. 

Clo.  Slie  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  oflended  the  king ;  and,  so,  your 
flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him.  Show 
those  things  you  found  about  her ;  those  secret  things, 
all  but  what  she  has  with  her  ;  This  being  done,  let  the 
law  go  whistle  ;  I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word ;  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest  man 
neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to  make  me 
the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  ofl*  you 
could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  had  been 
the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut.  Very  wisely ;  puppies !  \^Aside. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  in  this 
fardel  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Atit  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  'Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Atit.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  sc 
sometimes  by  chance : — Let  me  pocket  up  my  pedlar's 
excrement. — .[  Takes  off  his  false  beard.]  How  now, 
rustics  ?  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there ;  what ;  with  wliom ;  the 
condition  of  that  fardel ;  the  place  of  your  dwelling ; 
your  names;  your  ages;  of  what  having,**  breeding; 
and  anything  that  is  fitting  to  be  known,  discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy  :  Let  me  have 
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no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and  thoy 
often  give  us  soldiers  tlie  lie :  but  we  pay  them  for  it 
with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel ;  therefore  they 
do  not  give  us  the  lie.*^ 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one,  if 
you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner.^ 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an 't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Atit.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
See'st  thou  not  tlie  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfold ings  ? 
hath  not-  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court  ?  re- 
ceives not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  me  ?  reflect  I  not 
on  thy  baseness,  court-contempt  ?  Think'st  thou,  for 
that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from  thee  thy  business,  I  am 
therefore  no  courtier?  I  am  courtier  cap-a-pe  ;  and 
one  that  will  either  push  on  or  pluck  back  thy  business 
there :  whereupon  I  command  thee  to  open  thy  afl'air. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  1  know  not,  an 't  like  you. 

Clo.  Advocate the  court- word  for  a  pheasant ;  say, 
you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir ;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock  nor  hen. 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men ! 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are, 
Therefore  I  '11  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  be  but  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fantas- 
tical :  a  great  man,  I  '11  warrant ;  I  know  by  the  pick- 
ing on 's  teeth. 

Aicf.  The  fardel  there  ?  what 's  i'  the  fardel  ? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lies  such  secrets  in  this  fardel  and 

*  As  they  are  pjaid  for  lying,  they  do  not  give  us  the  lie. 
fFith  the  manner—in  the  fact. 
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box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king  ;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  1  may  come  to  the 
speech  of  him. 

Atit  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir  ? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace :  ne  Is  gone 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  him- 
self :  For  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou 
must  know  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So 't  is  said,  sir,  about  his  son,  that  should 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
fly  ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel, 
will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  are  ger- 
mane to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  come 
under  the  hangman  :  which  though  it  be  great  pity, 
yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a 
ram- tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter  come  intt 
grace !  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned ;  but  that  deatii 
is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  Draw  our  throne  into  a 
sheep-cote !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  shai*pest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  hear, 
an 't  like  you,  sir  ? 

Aut.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive ;  then, 
'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
nest ;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dead ;  then  recovered  again  with  aqua-vitae,  or  some 
other  hot  infusion  ;  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hot- 
test day  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
against  a  brick  wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward 
eye  upon  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies 
blown  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
rascals,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences 
being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest 
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plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  king :  being  some- 
thing gently  considered,  I  '11  bring  you  wliere  he  is 
aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence,  whisper  him 
in  your  behalfs  ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man,  besides  the  king, 
to  eflect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall  do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority  :  close  with 
him,  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be  a  stub- 
born bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold  ; 
show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his 
hand,  and  no  more  ado :  Remember,  stoned  and  flayed 
alive ! 

Shep.  An 't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  :  I  '11  make  it  as  much 
more ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn  till  I  bring 
it  you. 

Aiit.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised? 
Shep.  Ay,  sir. 

Aut.  Weil,  give  me  the  moiety  : — Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business  ? 

Clo,  In  some  sort,  sir  :  but  though  my  case  be  a  piti- 
ful one,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aut.  O,  that 's  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son  : — 
Hang  him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  must  to  the  king, 
and  show  our  strange  sights  :  he  must  know 't  is  none 
of  your  daughter,  nor  my  sister ;  we  are  gone  else.  Sir, 
I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when 
the  business  is  performed ;  and  remain,  as  he  says,  your 
pawn  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the  sea- 
side ;  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say,  even 
blessed. 

Shep.  Let 's  before,  as  he  bids  us  :  he  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  [^Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  see  Fortune 
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would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth.  1 
am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ;  gold,  and  a 
means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  back  to  my  advancement  ? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him  :  if  he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  and  that  the 
complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing, 
let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  officious ;  for  I  am 
proof  against  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs 
to  H :  To  him  will  I  present  them ;  there  may  be  mat- 
ter in  it.  [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Sicilla.    A  Room  in  ike  Palace  of 
Leontes. 

Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  a7id 
others. 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enougn,  and  have  perform '( 
A  saint-like  sorrow :  no  fault  could  you  make 
Which  you  have  not  redeemed  ;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence  than  done  trespass  :  At  the  last 
Do,  as  the  Heavens  have  done  ;  forget  your  evil ; 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon,  Whilst  I  remember 

Her,  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them  ;  and  so  still  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself :  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom  ;  and 
Destroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

Paul.  True,  too  true,  my  lord  ? 

If,  one  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are  took  something  good. 
To  make  a  perfect  woman,  she,  you  kill'd, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.    Kill'd  i 

She  I  kill'd!    I  did  so  :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue  as  in  my  thought.    Now,  good  now, 
V)ay  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady ; 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  would 
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Have  clone  the  time  more  benefit,  and  giacM 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul,  You  are  one  of  those 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  xuA  so, 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name;  consider  little, 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.    What  were  more  lioly 
Than  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well 
Wliat  holier  than, — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good, — 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to 't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  wortliy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.    Besides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said. 
Is 't  not  the  tenor  of  his  oracle. 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall. 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life, 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.    'T  is  your  counsel 
My  lord  should  to  the  Heavens  be  contrary, 
Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue ;  [to  Leon. 
The  crown  will  find  an  heir  :  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest  j  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 

*  In  *  Antony  and  Cleopatra'  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
ext : — 

"  We  use  to  say,  the  dead  are  well.'* 
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I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 

Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel !  then,  even  now, 

I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes  ; 

Have  taken  treasure  liom  her  lips,  

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  more  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife  :  one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corps  ;  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  olfenders  now,)  appear,  soul-vex'd, 
And  begin,  "Why  to  me?" 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murther  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so  : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I 'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in 't 
You  chose  her  :  then  I 'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me  ;  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
Should  be,  ^*  Remember  mine !  " 

Leon.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — fear  thou  no  wife, 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina :  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 
Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  hi» 
oath, — 

Cleo.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture. 
Affront  his  eye  ; — * 

*  The  vehemence  of  Paulina  overbears  the  interruption  of 
Cleomenes,  and  he  says,  **  I  have  done." 
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Cleo.  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will, 
No  remedy  but  you  will ;  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen ;  she  shall  not  be  so  yoimg 
As  was  your  former  ;  but  slie  shall  be  such 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 
Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath  j 
Never  till  then. 


Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness  :  his  approacli. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
'T  is  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 
By  need  and  accident.    What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few. 

And  those  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay,  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy  grave 
Give  way  to  what 's  seen  now.    Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said,  and  writ  so,  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme,)  "  She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equall'd — thus  your  verse 
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Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once  ;  't  is  shrewdly  ebb'd, 
To  say  you  liave  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam  ; 

The  ope  I  have  almost  forgot ;  (your  pardon,) 
The  other,  when  she  lias  obtain'd  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quencli  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else  ;  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul.  How  ?  not  women  ? 

Ge7it.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman. 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leo7i.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still 't  is  strange, 

[Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  a7id  Gentleman. 
He  thus  snould  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  Prithee,  no  more ;  cease  ;  thou  knowV,t, 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of :  sure. 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. — 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  xcith  Florizel,  Perdita,  and 
Attendants. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  oftj 
Conceiving  you  :  "W^ere  I  but  twenty-one, 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you, 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
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As  I  did  him  ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  performed  before.    Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  iair  priiicess,  goddess  ! — O,  alas  ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  as 
You,  gracious  couple,  do!  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo.  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia:  and  liom  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother  :  and,  but  intirmity 
(Which  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  sometliing  seiz'd 
His  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measured  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  tlie  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leo7i.  O,  my  brotlier, 

(Good  gentleman  !)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-hand  slackness ! — Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  earth.    And  hath  he  too 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains  ;  nnich  less 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord, 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Leon,  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

That  noble  honour 'd  lord,  is  fearVl  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,  whose 
daughter 
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His  tears  proclaimM  his,  parting  with  her  :  thence 
(A  prosperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  crossM, 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  visiting  your  highness  :  My  best  train 
I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd ; 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify 
Not  only  my  success  in  Libya,  sir, 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !    You  have  a  holy  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman  ;  against  whose  person, 
So  sacred  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin : 
For  which  the  Heavens,  taking  angry  note, 
Have  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father 's  bless 'd 
(As  he  from  Heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.    What  might  I  have  been, 
Might  I  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you ! 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Most  noble  sir, 

That  which  1  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.    Please  you,  great  sir, 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me  : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son  ;  who  has 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 
A  shepherd's  daughter. 

Leo7i.  Where 's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.  Here  in  your  city  ;  I  now  came  from  him  ; 
I  speak  amazedly  ;  and  it  becomes 
My  marvel,  and  my  message.    To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hast'ning,  (in  the  chase,  it  seems. 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
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The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 

Her  brother,  having  both  their  conntiy  quitted 

With  this  young  prince. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betray'd  me  ; 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Lord.  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge ; 

He 's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.         _  Who?  Camillo? 

Lord.  Camillo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him ;  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.    Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake  :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth  , 
Forswear  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak  : 
Bohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father !  - 

The  Heaven  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  ha\'e 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low 's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 

Leon,   That  once,  I  see,  by  your   good  faihei 
speed, 

Will  come  on  very  slowly.    I  am  sorry, 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Flo.  Dear,  look  up  : 

Though  Fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us,  with  my  father,  power  no  jot 
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Hath  she  to  ctiange  our  Joves. — 'Beseech  yon,  sir, 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now  :  with  thouglit  of  such  afl'ections, 
Sfep  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  yom-  request. 
My  fatlier  will  grant  precious  things  as  trilles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I 'd  beg  your  precious  mis- 
tress, 

Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in 't :  not  a  month 

i     'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  sucli  gazes 

I     Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

I        Leon.  I  tliought  of  her, 

I    Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition  [to  Fi.o. 

i     Is  yet  unanswered  :  I  will  to  your  father ; 
Your  honour  not  overthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  friend  to  them,  and  you  :  uj)on  whicli  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him ;  tlierefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make  :  Come,  good  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ll.—The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Autolycus  aiid  a  Gentleman. 

Aut.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  rela- 
tion? 

1  Gent,  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel ;  heard 
the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it : 
whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we  were  all  com- 
manded out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this,  methought  I 
heard  the  shepherd  say  he  found  the  child. 

Aid.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business : — 
But  the  changes  I  perceived  in  tlie  king  and  Camillo 
were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they  seemed  almost, 
with  staring  on  one  another  to  tear  the  cases  of  their 
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eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language  in 
their  very  gesture ;  they  looked  as  they  had  heard  of  a 
world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed :  A  notable  passion 
of  wonder  appeared  in  them  :  but  the  wisest  beholder, 
that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say  if  the  im- 
portance^ were  joy  or  sorrow ;  but  in  the  extremity  of 
the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more  : 
The  news,  Rogero? 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires  :  The  oracle  is  ful- 
filled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

E7iter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward  ;  he  can  deliver 
you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this  news,  which  is 
called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of  it  is 
in  strong  suspicion  :  Has  the  king  found  his  heir  ? 

3  Ge7it.  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
circumstance ;  that  which  you  hear  you  '11  swear  you 
gee,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of 
queen  Hermioiie  : — her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it : — 
the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which  they  know 
to  be  his  character : — the  majesty  of  the  creature,  in  re- 
semblance of  the  mother ; — the  affection  of  nobleness, 
which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding, — and  many 
other  evidences,  proclaim  her,  with  all  certainty,  to  be 
the  king's  daughter.  Did  you  see  the  m.eetlng  of  the 
two  kings  ? 

2  Gent,  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to  be 
seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.    There  might  you  have  be- 

^  Importance — import. 
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held  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  and  in  such  manner, 
that  it  seemed  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them ;  for 
their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  casting  up  of  eyes, 
holding  up  of  liands  ;  with  countenance  of  such  dis- 
traction, that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment,  not 
by  favour.  Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of  hnn- 
self  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter  ;  as  if  that  joy  were 
now  become  a  loss,  cries,  "  O,  thy  mother,  thy  mother  !" 
then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness;  then  embraces  his 
son-in-law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with 
clipping  her;  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  whicli 
stands  '^by,  like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many 
kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  description 

to  do  it.  ^  A    •  i.t.  i. 

2  Ge)it  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  that 

carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent  Like  an  old  tale  still ;  which  will  have  mat- 
ter to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear 
open  :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this  avouches 
the  shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only  his  innocence 
(which  seems  much)  to  justify  him,  but  a  handkerchief, 
and  rings,  of  his,  that  Paulina  knows. 

1  Goit.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  followers^^ 
3  Gent  Whacked,  the  same  instant  of  their  master's 
death  ;  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd  :  so  that  all  the 
instruments,  wMch  aided  to  expose  the  child,  were  even 
then  lost,  when  it  was  found.    But,  O,  the  noble  com- 
bat that,  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina. 
She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  lif^  husband  ; 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulhlled:  bhe 
I    lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth ;  and  so  locks  her  m 
I    embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her^  to  her  heart,  ttiat  she 
I    might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing. 

1  Gent  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  au- 
dience of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 
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3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  though 
I  not  the  fish),  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's 
death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  it,  (bravely 
confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king,)  how  attentive- 
ness  wounded  his  daughter  ;  till,  from  one  sign  of  do- 
lour to  another,  she  did,  with  an  "  alas !  "  I  would  fain 
say,  bleed  tears  ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  heart  wept  blood. 
Who  was  most  marble  there  changed  colour;  some 
swooned ;  all  sorrowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have 
seen  it,  the  woe  liad  been  universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court? 

'  3  Gent.  No ;  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's  sta- 
tue, which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina, — a  piece  many 
years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by  that  rare 

I  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano;  who,  had  he  himself 
eternity,  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work,  would  be- 
guile nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he  is  her  ape  ; 
he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione,  that  they 
^^ay,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and  stand  in  hope  of  an- 
swer :  thither,  with  all  greediness  of  affection,  are  they 
gone ;  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Ge7it.  I  thought  she  had  some  great  matter  there  in 
hand ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  ever 
since  the  death  of  Hei-mione,  visited  that  removed  house. 
Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  piece  the  re- 
joicing? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence  that  has  the  benefit  of 
access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye^,  some  new  grace  will  be 
bom :  our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  knowledge. 
Let 's  along.  [Exeu7it  Gentlemen. 

Atit.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought  the 
old  man  and  liis  son  aboard  the  prince ;  told  him  I 
heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what ;  but 
he  at  that  time,  overfond  of  the  shepherd's  daughter,  (so 
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ne  then  took  her  to  be,)  who  began  to  be  much  sea-sick, 
and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather  continu- 
ii^g,  this  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But 't  is  all 
one  to  me ;  for  had  I  been  tlie  finder  out  of  this  secref, 
it  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  a^icl  Clown. 

Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will, 
and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children,  but  thy 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  born. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir  :  You  denied  to  fight  with 
me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman  born  : 
See  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  ihem  not,  and  think 
me  still  no  gentleman  born :  you  were  best  say  these 
robes  are  not  gentlemen  born.  Give  me  the  lie ;  do ; 
and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aut,  I  know  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bom. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have  : — but  I  was  a  gentleman  bom  be- 
fore my  father :  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and  called  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two  kings  called 
my  father,  brother ;  and  then  the  prince,  my  brother, 
and  the  princess,  my  sister,  called  my  father,  father ; 
and  so  Ave  wept :  and  there  was  the  first  gentlemanlike 
tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  't  were  hard  luck ;  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
tlie  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

She2:>.  Prithee,  son,  do  ;  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen. 
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Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

Aut.  Ay  J  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo,  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  will  swear  to  the  prince, 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman?  Let 
boors  and  franklins  say  *it,  I  '11  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it,  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — And  I  '11  swear 
to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk ;  but  I  know,  thou  art  no 
tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk  ; 
but  I  '11  swear  it :  and  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall 
fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut  I  will  prove  so,  sii,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  b^  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  :  If  I  do 
not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk,  not 
being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. — Hark  !  the  kings 
and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see  the 
queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us  :  we  '11  be  thy  good 
masters.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III. —  The  same.    A  Room  in  Pavdina'5 
House. 

Enter  Leontes,  Poi.ixenes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfv)rt 
That  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul,  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  not  well,  I  meant  well :  All  my  services 
You  have  paid  home  :  but  that  you  have  vouchsafe] , 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your  contracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit  j 
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It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leo7i.  O  Paulina, 

We  honour  you  with  trouble  :  But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities  ;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe. 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Lonely,  apart :  But  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behold  ;  and  say,  't  is  well. 

[Paulina  imdrmvs  a  curtain^  and  discovers  a  statue. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  oft' 
Your  wonder  :  But  yet  speak  ; — first,  you,  my  liege. 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Leon.  Her  natural  posture ! — 

Chide  me,  dear  stone  ;  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
Thou  art  Hermione  :  or,  rather,  thou  art  she, 
In  thy  not  chiding  ;  for  she  was  as  tender 
As  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aged,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul,  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence  ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
As  she  liv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.    O,  thus  she  stood, 
Kven  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life. 
As  now  it  coldly  stands,)  when  first  I  woo'd  bet ! 
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I  am  asham'd  :  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ? — O,  royal  piece, 
There 's  magic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
My  evils  conjm-M  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee ! 

Per.  And  give  me  leave; 

And  do  not  say 't  is  superstition,  that 
I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 

Paul.  O,  patience : 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam,  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on  ; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blov/  away. 
So  many  sumrners  dry  :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 
But  kiird  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol.  Dear  my  brothei-, 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  tliis  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  uji  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you  (for  the  stone  is  mine),. 
I  'd  not  have  show'd  it. 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on 't ;  lest  your  fancy. 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be. 

Would  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already 

^  Tieck  understands  this — "  Would  I  were  dead,"  if  that 
eould  re-animate  Hermione — '*  hut  that — methinks — already  " 
tlie  sculptor  has  done  it — made  her  breathe — j;iven  her  motion 
— "  what  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?"    It  is  scarcely  necessary  ta 
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[Act  V. 


What  was  he  that  did  make  it? — See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  breath'd  ?  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done  : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  lier  lip. 

Leon.  The  fixore  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  'f. 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paul,  I  '11  draw  tlie  curtait!  j 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported  that 
He  '11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together  ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.    Let 't  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  you : 
but 

I  could  afflict  you  further. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her  :  What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul,  Good  my  lord,  forbear  : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ;® 
You  '11  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting :  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain  ? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker-on. 

conjecture  liow  Leontes  would  l)ave  closed  the  sentence  ;  for  the 
abrupt  breakiui^  off  is  one  of  those  touches  of  nature  with  which 
Shakspere  knew  how  to  give  passion  an  eloquence  beyond 
words. 

*  It  is  clear  from  the  context,  although  by  statue  a  picture 
was  sometimes  meant,  that  the  image  of  Paulina  was  a  painted 
statice. 
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Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel ;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement.    If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  '11  make  the  statue  move  indeed  ;  descend, 
A.nd  take  you  by  the  hand  :  but  then  you  '11  thlnk^ 
r Which  I  protest  against,)  I  am  assisted 
By  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for 't  is  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

raid.  It  is  required 

You  do  awake  your  faith :  Then,  all  stand  still : 
On     Those  that  think  it  is  imlawful  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon.  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music  ;  awake  her  :  strike. —  [^Music. 

'T  is  time ;  descend  ;  be  stone  no  more  :  a})])roach  ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.    Come ; 
I  '11  fill  your  grave  up  :  stir  ;  nay,  come  away  ; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive  she  stirs  ; 

[Her.  comes  clown  from  the  pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as, 
You  hear,  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double :  Nay,  present  your  hand  : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  age. 
Is  she  become  the  suitor ! 

Leon.  O,  she 's  warm !  [Emhracing  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol,  She  embraces  him. 

*  On.  We  understand  this  as,  let  us  go  on  The  king  im- 
mediately adds  **  proceed." 
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Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too, 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make  *t  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd, 
Or,  how  stol'n  from  the  dead ! 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.    Mark  a  little  while.  — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  ;  kneel, 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady  ; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[^Presentmg  Per.,  loho  kneels  to  IIeu. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down, 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserv'd  ?  where  liv'd  ?  how  found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina,  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being, — have  preserv'd 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There 's  time  enough  for  tijat , 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push,  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.    I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost. 

Leon.  O  j)eace,  Paulina ; 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife  :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.  Thou  hast  found  mine ; 
But  how,  is  to  be  question'd  :  for  I  saw  her. 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have,  in  vain,  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave  :  I  '11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
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An  honourable  husband : — Come,  Camillo, 

And  take  her  by  the  hand :  whose  worth,  and  honesty, 

Is  richly  noted  ;  and  here  justified 

By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let 's  from  this  place. — 

What  ? — Look  upon  my  brother  : — both  your  pardons, 

That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 

My  ill  suspicion.    This  your  son-in-law, 

And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  Heavens  directing,) 

Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina, 

Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 

Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 

Perfonn'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 

We  were  dissever'd  :  Hastily  lead  away        |  Exeunt, 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 

This  comedy  stands  the  first  in  the  folio  collection  of 
1623,  in  wliich  edition  it  was  originally  published.  The 
original  text  is  printed  with  singular  correctness ;  and 
if,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  obvious  ty)3ographical 
errors,  it  had  continued  to  be  reprinted  without  any 
change,  the  world  would  have  possessed  a  copy  witli  the 
mint-mark  of  the  poet  upon  it,  instead  of  the  clipped 
and  scoured  impression  that  bears  tlie  name  of  Steevens. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  '  The  Tempest,'  and  so 
unnecessary  is  it  for  us  to  analyse  the  plot  or  dwell  on 
the  charms  of  the  poetry,  that  we  shall  liere  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  our  readers  with  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar and  original  views  of  Franz  Horn,  translated 
from  his  '  Shaksperes  Schauspiele  erlautert.'  This  very 
acute  and  lively  critic  sets  out  by  observing  that  nothing 
was  more  common  in  the  early  romantic  literature  than 
the  imagination  of  adventures  in  a  desert  island,  in  a 
far  distant  ocean.  This  consideration  alone,  we  think, 
is  sufficient  to  make  us  little  soli(*itous  to  localize  the 
scene  of  Pros})ero  s  island,  or  to  seek  for  any  particular 
incidents  that  may  have  suggested  to  Sliakspere  a  story 
with  a  storm  and  a  shipwreck.  Horn  then  proceeds 
thus : — 

"  The  beginning  takes  our  fimcy  wholly  a  prisoner. 
We  see  a  ship  nearing  the  island,  driving  along  in  the 
greatest  danger  amid  storm  and  tempest,  and  struggling 
as  with  a  last  effort  against  the  fatal  summons.  Here, 
placed  in  immediate  contact,  are  sovereigns  and  their 
heirs  with  rude  boatswains,  sailors,  and  jesters,  the  rc- 
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verend  old  man  with  the  blooming  youth,  affright  witli 
wit,  desperation  witli  prayer.  Nevertheless,  the  effect 
of  this  scene  is  not  entirely  tragic  :  we  are  too  much 
occupied  with  the  passing  events, — we  see  how  they  de- 
velop the  unannounced  characters, — and  the  light- 
nings of  wit  flasli  so  strongly  between  the  lightnings  of 
heaven  as  to  give  us  no  time  to  bestow  on  any  particu- 
lar individual  a  directly  tragical  melancholy  feeling ; 
for  no  sooner  have  we  iiad  this  glance  than  two  noble 
beings  immediately  vouchsafe  to  speak  to  us,  and  quiet 
us  as  to  the  fate  of  the  shipwrecked  personages  who  have 
interested  us  so  much. 

"  These  are  the  lord  of  the  island  and  his  daughter. 
In  Prospero  we  have  a  delineation  of  peculiar  profun- 
dity. He  was,  once,  not  altogether  a  just  prince,  not 
thoroughly  a  just  man ;  but  he  had  the  disposition  to 
be  both.  His  soul  thirsted  after  knowledge;  liis  mind, 
sincere  in  itself,  after  love ;  and  his  fancy,  after  the  se- 
crets of  nature:  but  he  forgot,  what  a  prince  should 
least  of  all  forget,  that,  upon  this  moving  earth,  su})e- 
rior  acquirements,  in  order  to  stand  firmly,  must  be 
exercised  carefully ;  that  the  world  is  full  of  enemies 
who  can  only  be  subdued  by  a  watcliful  power  and 
prudence,  and  that  in  certain  situations  the  armour 
ought  never  to  be  put  off.  Thus  it  became  easy  for  his 
nearest  relation,  his  brother,  with  the  help  of  a  powerful 
neighbouring  king  who  could  not  resist  the  offered  but 
unjustifiable  advantage,  to  depose  him  from  his  duke- 
dom. But  as  the  pure  morals  of  the  prince,  although 
they  were  perhaps  but  lazily  exercised  in  behalf  of  his 
subjects,  had  nevertheless  acquired  their  love,  and  the 
usurper  not  daring  to  make  an  attack  on  the  lives  of  the 
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fallen,  Prospero  saved  himself,  his  daughter,  and  a  part 
of  his  magical  books,  upon  a  desert  island.  Here  he 
becomes,  what,  in  its  highest  sense,  he  had  not  yet  been, 
a  father  and  prince.  His  knowledge  extends.  Nature 
listens  to  him,  perhaps  because  he  learned  to  know  and 
love  her  more  inwardly.  Zephyr-like  spirit«i,  full  of  a 
tender  frolicsome  humour,  and  rude  earth-born  gnomes, 
are  compelled  to  serve  him.  The  whole  island  is  full  of 
wonders,  but  only  such  as  the  fancy  willingly  receives,' 
of  sounds  and  songs,  of  merry  helpers  and  comical  tor- 
mentors ;  and  Prospero  shows  his  great  human  wisdom 
particularly  in  the  manner  with  which  he,  as  the  spi- 
ritual centre,  knows  how  to  conduct  his  intercourse  with 
friends  and  foes.  First,  with  his  daughter.  Miranda 
is  his  highest,  his  one,  his  all;  nevertheless  there  is 
visible  a  certain  elevation,  a  solemnity,  in  his  behaviour 
towards  her, — peculiarities  which,  even  with  the  deepest 
love,  the  severely  tried  and  aged  man  easily  assumes. 
Indeed,  much  as  the  pure  sense  of  his  daughter  must 
have  long  cheered  him,  he  deems  it  good  to  relate  to  her 
now  for  the  first  time  the  history  of  his  earlier  suflerings, 
when  he  has  mastery  over,  and  the  power  to  punish,  liis 
adversaries. 

Towards  Ariel,  the  airy  spirit  thirsting  for  freedom, 
Prospero  is  strict  and  friendly,  praising  and  blaming  at 
the  proper  time ;  for  a  moment  angry,  but  only  when  he 
thinks  he  perceives  ingratitude.  Tov/ards  Caliban  he  is 
a  most  complete  Oriental  despot;  and,  knowing  that  he 
has  to  do  with  a  miscreated  being,  whom  only  '  stripes 
may  move,  not  kindness,'  he  treats  him  accordingly. 

"  Caliban,  who,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect,  brutish, 
and  half-human  nature,  as  the  son  of  a  witch,  is  some- 
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thing  marvellously  exciting,  and  as  pretender  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  island  something  ridiculously  sub- 
lime, has  been  considered  by  every  one  as  an  inimitable 
character  of  the  most  powerful  poetic  fancy ;  and  the 
more  the  character  is  investigated,  the  more  is  our  at- 
tention rewarded.  With  all  his  brutish  ])ro})ensities, 
our  feelings  towards  him  never  rise  to  a  thorough  hatred. 
We  find  him  only  laughably  horrilde,  and  as  a  marvel- 
lous though  at  bottom  a  feeble  monster  highly  interest- 
ing, for  we  foresee  from  the  first  that  none  of  his  threats 
will  be  fulfilled. 

"  Opposed  to  him  stands  Ariel,  by  no  means  an  ethe- 
real, featureless  angel,  but  as  a  real  airy  and  frolicsome 
spirit,  agreeable  and  open,  but  also  capricious,  roguish, 
and,  with  his  other  qualities,  somewhat  mischievous. 
He  is  thankful  to  Prospero  for  his  release  from  the  most 
confined  of  all  confined  situations,  but  his  gratitude  is 
not  a  natural  virtue  (we  might  almost  add  not  an  airy 
virtue)  ;  therefore  he  must  (like  man)  be  sometimes 
reminded  of  his  debt,  and  held  in  check.  Only  the 
promise  of  his  freedom  in  two  days  restores  him  again 
to  his  amiability,  and  he  then  finds  pleasure  in  exe- 
cuting the  plans  of  his  master  with  a  delightful  acti- 
vity. 

"  The  pure  poetry  of  nature  and  genius  inspires  us  ; 
and  when  we  hear  Prospero  recite  his  far  too  modest 
eT)ilogue,  after  laying  down  his  enchanted  wand,  we 
have  no  wish  to  turn  our  minds  to  any  frivolous 
tVioughts,  for  the  magic  we  have  experienced  was  too 
charming  and  too  mighty  not  to  be  enduring." 

The  conclusion  of  Horn's  critique  will  find  an  echo 
ill  every  reader  or  spectator  of  '  The  Tempest.' 
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AiaOnso,  King  o  f  Naples. 
Vv-'  r/rs  Act  I.  sc.  1.   Act  II.  sc.  I.    Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Smb.vstian,  his  brother. 
Ippears,  Act  I.  sc.  i.  Act  1 1,  sc.  1 .   Act  I II.  sc.       Act  V.  sc.  1 . 

Prcspeuo,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan, 
^ippmrs,  Act  I.  so.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.    Aci  IV.  sc.  1. 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Antonio,  the  usioyiiig  Dake  of  Milan,  brother  to 
Prospero 

Ippcars,  Act  I.  sc.  1.   Act  II.  sc.  1.  Act  III.  s( .  3.    Act  V.  sc.  I. 

Ferdinand,  son  to  the  Kiri^  of  Naploo. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1. 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 

GoNz.ii-o,  a?i  honest  old  counsellor  of  Xaples. 
ppears.  Act  I.  sc.  \.  Act  II.  sc.  I.   Actlll.  sc.  3.    Act  V.  .sc.  I. 

Adrian,  a  lord. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.   Act  III.  sc.  3.    Act  V  sc.  1. 

Francisco,  a  lord. 
Appear.^.  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III,  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Caliban,  a  savage  a.nd  deformed^  slace. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.  Act  II.  sc.  2.   Act  III.  sc.  2     4ct  IV. 
sc.  1.  Act  V.  sc.  ] . 

Trinculo,  a  jester. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.  Act  HI.  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc. 
Act  V.  sc.  ] . 


]2'J  PERSONS  RiiiaiESENTED. 

Stepiiano,  a  drunken  butler' 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  2.    Act  IV.  sc.  1, 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Ma,ster  of  a  ship,  Boatswain,  and  Manners. 
Appear y  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Miranda,  daughter  to  Prospero. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  1. 
Act  V.  sc.  1. 

Ariel,  an  airy  spirit. 
Appears,  A*cl  I.  sc.  2.    Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  ill.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.    ActV.sc.  1. 

Iris,  a  spirit. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Ceres,  a  spirit. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Juno,  a  spirit. 
Appears^  Act  IV.  sc. 

Nymphs, 
Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Keapers. 
Appear,  Act  IV.  sc.  1, 

Other  spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 

SCENE, — The  Sea,  with  a  Ship  ;  Ai-TERWARns 
AN  Island. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea,    A  Storm,  with 
Jliunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain, — 
Boats,  Here,  master  :  What  cheer  ? 
Master.  Good :  Speak  to  the  mariners  :  fall  to  't 
varely,*  or  we  run  ourselves  aground  :  bestir,  bestir. 

[^Ezit. 

Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts ;  yare,  yare  :  Take  in  the  topsail :  Tend  to  the 
master's  whistle. — Blow  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if 
room  enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand, 
GoNZAi.o,  and  others. 

Alan.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where'  s  the 
master  ?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 
Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boson  ?  ^ 

^  Yarely,  the  adverb  of  yare,  quick,  ready.  Yare  is  used 
several  times  by  Shakspere  as  a  sea-term  (which  it  was),  but 
not  exclusively  so. 

b  In  the  first  edition  (1623)  Antonio  here  uses  the  sailor's 
^'ord  hoson,  instead  of  the  more  correct  "  Vjoatswain,"  which  is 
\nit  in  the  mouth  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
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Boats.  Do  you  not  liear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour  j 
Keep  your  cabins  :  You  do  assist  the  storm. 
Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats,  Wlien  the  sea  is.  Hence  I  "What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  :  silence ; 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor ;  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority.  If  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 
j^ourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap.— Cheerly,  good  hearts. — Out  of  our 
way,  I  say.  \_Exit. 

Go7i.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  :  me- 
thinks  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his  com- 
lexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to 
is  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable, 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  born 
to  be  hanged  our  case  is  miserable.  \_Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.  Down  with  the  topmast ;  yare ;  lower,  lower ; 
bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.    \_A  cry  it>ithin.^ 
A  plague  upon  this  howling  !  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office.^— 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again  ?  what  do  you  here  ?  Shall  we  give  o'er  and 
drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seh.  A  pox  o'  your  throat  I  you  bawling,  blasphem- 
ous, in  charitable  dog  ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

^  Our  office  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  our  business,  whicli 
was  essentially  noisy. 


Gofi.  I '11  warrant  liim  for^  drowning;  (rjoui>li  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  tlian  a  nut-sliell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unstanchcd  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-l)old,  a-hold  :  set  lier  Iwo  conises  : 
ciiY  to  sea  again  ;  lay  lier  off. 

E7iier  Mariners,  ivct. 
Alar.  Ml  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayer^  !  all  lost ! 

[Exezmt. 

Boats.  What,  must  our  mouths  h<i  cold? 
Go7i.  Th.c  king  and  prince  at  prayers!  let  us  assist 
them, 

For  our  case  is  as  tlieirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely    clieated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 

Tills  wide-choppM  rascal; — 'Would  thou  miglit^t  li- 

drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Go?i.  He  '11  he  hang'd  yet : 

Thougli  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut^  him. 

[yl  confused  noise  within.^ — IMercy  on  us ! 
We  split,  we  split! — Farewell,  my  v»'ile  and  children 
f'arewell,  brother  !  We  split,  we  split,  we  split ! — 

Ant.  Let 's  all  sink  with  the  king.  \^Exit. 

Seb.  Let 's  take  leave  of  him.  lExit 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  se;i 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground  ;  long  heath,  brown  furze," 

^  For  drowning  is  on  account  of  tlvowiiins^. 

^  Merely — absolutely.  ^  'fo  glut— io  s\\allov. 

^  These  various  exclamations,  wliicli  are  givtui  to  Gon^ulo 
should  be  considered  to  be  spoken  by  no  determinate  charac 
ters.    They  form  part  of  the  "  con  (used  noise  within." 

^  In  Harrison's  '  Description  ol  Britain,'  prefixed  to  Ilolinshed, 
we  tind,  "  Brome,  heth,  tirze,  brakes,  wlunnes,  liuf^," — all  cha 
racteristics of  Ijarren  s^round."  But  "long heath "  and  *'  brown 
furze"  are  fj^iite  intelligible,  and  are  m'.icli  more  natural  than 
sn  enumeration  of  many  various  wild  plants. 
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anything  :  The  wills  above  be  done  !  but  I  would  fain 
die  a  dry  death.  (  Exit. 

SCENE  II.— r/je  Islajid:  before  the  Cell  of 
Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mir  a.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature'^  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.    O,  tlie  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !    Poor  souls!  they  perishM, 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  eartli,  or  e'er  ^ 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting^  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected; 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There 's  no  harm  done. 

Mir  a.  O,  woe  the  day  ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daugliter!)  v.bo 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

^  Creature.  Miranda  means  to  say  that,  in  addition  to  thofS 
she  saw  suffer, — the  *'  poor  souls  "  that  perislied,— the  comiuoti 
sailors, — there  was  no  doubt  some  superior  person  on  hoa'd,— 
some  nuhle  creature. 

t>  Or  e'er — b.efore,  sooner  th  m. 

^  Frmghtir)g—coYLsW{u.\\ni,  the  fraught,  or  freight. 
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Mh'a.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.- 

Pro.  'T  is  time 


I  should  inform  thee  farther.  Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from-  me. — So ; 

[/,ays  down  his  mantle. 
Lie  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  com- 
fort. 

The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wrack,  whicli  toucli'd 

The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  Ihee, 

1  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 

So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 

No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 

Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 

Which  thou  heard 'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.  Sit 
down ; 

For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mir  a.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 
Concluding,    Stay,  not  yet." — 

Pro.  Tlie  hour 's  now  como ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.    Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  tliink  thou  canst ;  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old.^ 

Mi7'a.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  otlier  house,  or  person 
Of  anything  the  image  tell  me  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mir  a.  'T  is  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants  :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once  that  tended  me? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda  :  But  how  is  it 
^  Quite  three  years  old* 
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Til  at  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?   What  sre'st  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught  ere  thou  cam'st  liere. 
How  thou  cam'st  here  thou  mayst. 

Mir  a.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father  ? 

Pro.  Tliy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said  thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan ;  and  his  only  heir 
And  })rincess  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

AVhat  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  tlientie  ? 
Or  blessed  was 't  v/e  did? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl ; 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heav'd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen^  that  I  have  turnM  you  to. 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance!    Please  you,  farthei. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  calFd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee  mark  me  that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ; — he  whom,  next  thysell". 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  ]jut 
The  manage  of  my  state,  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Frospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity ;  and  for  the  liberal  aits 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother, 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle — 
Dost  thou  attend  me? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully, 

^  Teen — sorrow. 
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Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  tliem ;  whom  to  advance,  and  wIiotii 
!     To  trash"  for  overtopping ;  new  created 
!     The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  chani^M  them^ 
I     Or  else  new  form'd  them  ;  having  both  the  key 
i     Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
'     To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
I     The  ivy  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 

And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on 't. — Thou  atteruVst  not. 
Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  i^ray  thee,  marlc  me. 

!     I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 

I     To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  niiud 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 

i     O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.    He  being  thus  lorded, 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded, 

I     But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one 
Who  having  unto  trutli,  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory. 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke;  out  of  the  substitution. 
And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative  : — Hence  his  ambition  growing,— 
Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  l)€tween  tliis  part  he  play'd, 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan  :  Me,  poor  man !  my  library 

^  A  trash  is  a  term  still  in  use  among  hunters,  to  denote  a 
piece  of  leather,  couples,  or  any  other  weight,  fastened  round 
the  neck  of  a  dog,  wlien  Ids  speed  is  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
pack  ;  t.  e.  \\lieu  he  overtops  them,  when  he  hunts  loo  quick. 
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Was  dukedom  large  enough  ;  of  temjK)ral  royalnes 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  tlie  king  of  Naples 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  ben(l 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (alas,  poor  Milan  !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mh'a.  O  the  heavens  ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event ;  tlien  t(;il  mc 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother  : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bail  sons. 

Pro,  Now  tlie  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  baarkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he,  in  lieu**  o'  the  premises 
Of  liomage,^  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother  :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  :  it  is  a  hint. 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to 't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further. 

And  then  I  '11  bripg  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  u|x>n  us ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

**  In  lieu — in  consid<  rt.tioti  of,  in  exchange  for. 
^  The  pre7nises  ofhmage,  &c. — the  circuinstauces  of  homage 
premised. 
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Mira.  "Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  ns  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst  not 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me) ;  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  tliey  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea ;  where  tliey  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcase  of  a  butt,^  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us  ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  v/liat  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast  that  did  preserve  me  !    Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  deck'd^  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt; 
Under  my  burthen  groan'd  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mi7'a.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine, 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us  ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 

^  Butt  is  the  reading  of  the  original  copies.  Whether  the 
idea  of  a  wine-butt  was  literally  meant  to  be  conveyed  may  be 
questionable;  but  the  word,  as  it  stands  in  the  ori^^inal,  gives 
us  the  notion  of  a  vessel  even  more  insecure  than  the  most 
rotten  boat. 

b  Dech'd.  In  the  glossary  of  tlie  Craven  dialect  we  find  tliat 
to  deg  is  to  sprinkle. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Whicli  since  have  steaded  much ;  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me. 
From  mine  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  carelul. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for 't !    And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir, 

(For  still 't  is  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  tiiis  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  forth. 

By  accident  most  fc'trange,  bountiful  Fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,*  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore  :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  more  questions  ; 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep ;  't  is  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way ; — I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. 

[Miranda  sleqjs. 
Come  away,  servant,  come  :  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Ap])roach,  my  Ariel;  come. 

Eiiter  Ariel. 

Art.  All  hail,  great  master !  grave  sir,  hail !  I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 

^  Now  my  dear  lady.  The  antecedent  is  Fortune,  now  Pros 
pero's  bountiful  lady. 
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On  the  cui-rd  clouds  ;  to  tliy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 


Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  tliee? 

Aii.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship  :  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  tlie  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  Sometime  I 'd  divide 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Tlien  meet,  and  join  :  Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  The  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  ti  emble. 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  rfeason  ? 

A7'i.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation :  All  but  mariners 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  tlie  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me  :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring,  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd  ;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty^ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  tliey,  Ariel,  safe  ? 


On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before  :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle  : 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself ; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs, 


Pro. 


Hast  thou,  spirit. 


Ari. 


Not  a  hair  perish'd  ; 


K 
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In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  tlie  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  tliou  liast  disposed. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  tlie  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetcli  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she 's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd  ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sutfer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet, 
Which  I  dispersed,  they  all  have  met  again ; 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote. 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples  ; 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrack'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform' d  ;  but  there  's  more  work  : 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses :  The  time  'twixt  six  aud 
now 

Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously, 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  Since  thou  dost  give  me  pains, 

Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd. 

Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more.* 
Ari.  I  prithee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 

Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serv'd 

Withou.  or  grudge,  or  grumblings :  thou  didst  promise 

To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

^  Nu  more.    We  understand  this, — say  no  more. 
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Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 
Ari.  No. 


Fro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much  to  tread  the 
ooze 

Of  the  salt  deep  ; 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari,  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing!  Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  lioop  ?  hast  thou  forgot  her  ? 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast:  Where  was  slie  born?  speak  ;  tell  me. 
Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  ?  I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forgett'st.    This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  v/as  banish'd ;  for  one  thing  she  did 
They  would  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  v/ith 
child, 

And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors  :  Thou,  my  slave. 

As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 

And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 

To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr  d  commands, 

Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thoe, 

By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 

And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 

Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 

Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 

A  dozen  years,  v/ithin  which  space  she  died, 

And  left  thee  there  j  where  thou  didst  vent  tliy  groans. 
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As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike :  Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  slie  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  haj^-born)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Art,  Yes ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so  ;  he,  lliat  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  liowl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears  :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo  ;  it  was  mine  art. 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

A7'i.  Pardon,  master ; 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That 's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  ?  say  what :  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
Be  subject  to  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.    Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in 't :  go,  hence,  with  diligence. 

[Exit  Ariel 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  !  thou  hast  slept  well : 
Awake ! 

Mii'a.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  ofl':  Come  on  ; 

We  '11  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  wlio  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 
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I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 
Pro. 


'T  is  a  villain,  sir, 


But,  as 't  is, 


We  cannot  miss  him  :  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.    What  ho !  slave  !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Cal.  [Withm.']  There 's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say,  there 's  other  business  Ibi 
thee : 

Come,  thou  tortoise !  when  ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  toater-nymph. 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  \Ex(L 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himsell' 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forfh ! 


Cal.  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  blister  you  all  o'er. 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramj  s. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up:  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work, 
A\\  exercise  on  thee  :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honeycomb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island 's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  cam  est  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me;  Avouldst 
give  me 

Water  with  berries  in 't ;  and  teach  me  how 

When — an  expression  of  great  impatience. 


Enter  Caliban. 
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To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  tlie  less, 

That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 

And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 

The  fresh  springs,  brine-pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile ; 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so! — All  tlie  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 

For  I  am  all  the  subjects  tliat  you  have, 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness  :  I  have  us'd  thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cal.  O  ho,  O  ho  ! — 'would  it  had  been  done  ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abliorred  slave ; 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  taks, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known  :  But  thy  vile  racC: 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in 't  which  good  na- 
tures 

Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language;  and  my  profit  on 't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse :  the  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  youx  language! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best, 
To  answer  otlier  business.    Shrugg'st  thou,  malice  ? 
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If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I  '11  rack  thee  with  old  cramps : 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ;  make  thee  roar 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cal,  No,  pray  thee! — 

I  must  obey  :  liis  art  is  of  such  power,  \^Aside. 
It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  liim. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence  !  [Exit  Cal. 

Re-enter  Ariel  invisible^  playing  aTid  singing  ;  Fer- 
dinand following  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 
Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  lake  hands : 
Couitsied  when  you  have,  and  kiss'd. 

The  wild  waves  whist, 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burthen  bear. 
Bur.       Hark,  hark  !  Bowgh,  wowgh. 
The  watch- dogs  bark  ; 

Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedly 
Art.        Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 

The  strain  of  strutting  chanticleer 
Cry,  cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  the  air,  or  the 
earth  ? 

It  sounds  no  more  : — and  sure  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wrack. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters  ; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  follow'd  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But 't  is  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again, 

Ariel  sings. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies  : 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
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Kut  doth  siilTer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymi)lis  hourly  ring  liis  knell : 

[Burthen,  ding-don; 
Hark  !  now  I  hea^r  them, — ding-dong,  bell. 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father  :— 
This  is  1)0  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes  : — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

iVo.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mh'a.  What  is 't?  a  spirit 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  *t  is  a  spirit. 

Pro,  No,  wench;  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such 
senses 

As  we  have,  such  :  This  gallant,  whicli  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wrack ;  and  but  he 's  something  stainM 
With  gi'ief,  that 's  beauty's  canker,  thoii  mightst  c  i ' 
him 

A  goodly  person  :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I  '11  free 
thee 

Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — Vouchsafe  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  :  My  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid  or  no 

Mh^a,  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heavens  I— 
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•  I  am  the  best  of*  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where 't  is  spoken. 

Pro.  How  !  the  best  ? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  hejird  thee? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples  :  He  does  hear  me ; 
And  that  lie  does  I  weejD :  myself  am  Naples  ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  never  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wrack'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy  ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  l»<s  lords;  tlie  duke  of 
Milan, 

And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee, 
if  now 't  were  fit  to  do 't : — At  the  first  sight  \_Aside. 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — Delicate  Ariel, 
I  '11  set  thee  free  for  this ! — A  word,  good  sir  ; 
I  fear  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong  :  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  tliat  e'er  I  saw ;  the  fh-st 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  ! 

Fer.  O,  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I  '11  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir  I  one  word  more. — 

They  are  both  in  either 's  |)Owers ;  but  this  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning  \^Aside. 
Make  the  prize  liglit. — One  word  more  ;  I  charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me  :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on  't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There  's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple : 
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If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Fro.  Follow  me.  —  [  7b  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he 's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I  '11  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  : 
Sea-water  shalt  tliou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  withered  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled  ;  Follow. 

Fer.  No , 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  Li  11 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

\_He  d^^aivsj  and  is  charmed  from  movmc/ 

Mira.  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He 's  gentle,^  and  not  fearful. 

Fro.  What,  I  say, 

My  foot  my  tutor  !  Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Wiio  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward ; 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Fro.  Hence  ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity  ; 

I  '11  be  his  surety. 

Fro.  Silence  I  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  liate  thee.    What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor!  hush ! 
Tliou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban  :  Foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections 

Are  then  most  humble ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

^  Gentle  the  sense  of  high-born,  noblo',  and  there 

fore  courageous. 
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Pro.  Come  on  ;  obey  :    [7b  Furd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again, 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are  : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wrack  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man  s  thread  s, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid  :  all  corners  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works  : — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  Mir, 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [7b  Ariet,. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort  • 

My  father 's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech ;  this  is  unwonted. 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds  :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  niy  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro  Come  follow  ;  speak  not  for  him.  [Ex-evnt, 
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ACT  IL 

SCEN  IC  I. — Another  i^art  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Ai.onso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry  :  you  have  caus< 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy ;  lor  our  escai:)e 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss  :  Our  liint  of  woe 
Is  common ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,^  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  :  hwt  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us  :  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigli 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alan.  Prithee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seh.  Look,  he 's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit: 
By  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One:— Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertainM  that 's  offer'da 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 
Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

^  Merchant  is  here  used  for  merchant-vessel— mercliantman. 
The  "masters  of  some  merchant"  signifies,  tlierefore,  the 
owners  of  some  trading  vessel ;  but  in  the  second  instance  the 
"merchant"  must  mean  the  trader,  whose  goods  are  ventured 
in  the  mei  Rhantman. 
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Go7i,  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ! 

Alon.  1  ])rit}iee  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done  :  But  yet — 

Scb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Wliich,  of  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager,  first 
begins  to  crow  ? 
^eh.  The  old  cock. 
Ant.  The  cockrel. 
Seb.  Done  :  the  wager  ? 
Ant.  A  laughter. 
Seb.  A  match. 

Adv.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 
Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
A7it.  So,  you  're  paid.* 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 
Seb.  Yet, 
Adr.  Yet,— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
':emperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle ;  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant,  Or  as 't  were  perfum'd  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  everything  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there 's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  ^  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how 
green ! 

'"^  These  words,  we  tliink,  belonf?  to  Sebastian.  The  wa<,'er 
is  a  laughter.  Antonio  bets  that  **  the  cockrel "  will  crow 
first.  Adrian,  the  youngj  man,  does  crow  ;  upon  which  Sebastian 
laughs  loudly,  exclaiminj^,  "  So  «/om  are  paid." 

^  Lush  is  affirmed  by  Henley  to  mean  rank;  by  Malone, 
juicy.  We  have  still  the  low  word  lus/it/,  as  applied  to  a 
drunkard. 


Ant.  Tlie  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 
Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in  't.« 
Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No  ;  he  doth  but  mistal<e  the  truth  totally. 

Gmt.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (whicli  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit; — 

Seb.  As  many  vouched  rarities  are. 

Go7i,  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were,  drenched 
in  the  sea,  hold,  notv/ithstanding,  their  freslmess,  and 
glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed  than  stained,  vvith  salt 
water. 

Afit.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it 
not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  lirst  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'T  was  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  pa- 
ragon to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

A7if.  Widow  ?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that  widow 
in  ?    Widow  Dido  ! 

Seb.  What  if  lie  had  said,  widower  j^neas  too  ?  good 
lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you?  you  make  me  study 
of  that :  She  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon,  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Go7i.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant,  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  ? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

*  Eye  of  green — tinge  shade. 
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Ant  And,  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 
Go7i.  Ay. 

Ant,  Why,  in  good  time. 

Go7i.  Sir,  we  were  talking  tliat  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Aiit.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

A7it.  O,  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  wore  it  ?    I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Go7i.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

AIo7i.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  :  'Would  I  liad  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  removed, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.    O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ! 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live  ; 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  ;  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him  ;  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd. 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him  ;  I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he 's  gone. 

Seb.   Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  tiiis  great 
loss. 

That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
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Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

Alo7i.  Prithee,  peace. 

Seb,  You  were  kneeVd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
wise, 

By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she 'd  bow.   We  have  lost  your 
son, 

I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them  :  the  fault 
Your  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb,  Very  well. 

A7it,  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir. 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather  ? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

A7it.  He 'd  sow 't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Go7i.  And  were  the  king  of  it,  What  would  1  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Go7i.  I'  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  :  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  : 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all  ; 
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And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pura  : 
No  sovereignty  : — ^ 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on 't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets  the 
beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour  :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  1  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon,*  all  abundance. 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

A7it.  None,  man ;  all  idle  ;  whores  and  knaves. 

Go7i.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir, 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty  ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Go7i.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ? — 

Alo7i.  Prithee,  no  more  :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to 
me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  sucli 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs  that  they  always  use  to  laugh 
at  nothing. 

Ant.  T  was  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing 
still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle ;  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  invisible,  playing  solemn  mitsic. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 
^  Fuizon — plenty. 

L  2 
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Ant  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for 
I  am  very  heavy  ? 

A7if.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sleep  but  Alon.,  Seb.,  and  Ant. 

Alo7i.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watcn  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you  :  wondrous  heavy. 

[Alon.  sleeps.    Exit  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them  ! 

A7it.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 
Doth  it  not  then  our  eyelids  sink  ?    I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O,  what  might  ? — No  more  : — 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  shouldst  be  :  the  occasion  speaks  thee ;  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  Wliat,  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  liear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely 

It  is  a  sleepy  language ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  did.st  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
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With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  s])eaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  lett'st  thy  fortune  sleep,  die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  tliou  art  waking. 

Seh.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly  ; 

There 's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom  :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me  ;  which  to  do 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

^eb.  Well,  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I  '11  teach  you  how  to  flow. 
Seh.  Do  so  :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O, 
If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it!    Ebbing  men,  indeed. 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run, 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seh.  Prithee  say  on  . 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee  ;  and  a  birtli,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir  : 

1    Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 
Vhen  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he 's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king  his  son 's  alive, — 
'T  is  as  impossible  that  he 's  undrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seh.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he 's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope, 

Wliat  great  iio})e  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
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Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.    Will  you  grant  with 
me, 

That  Ferdinand  is  drown  d? 

Seb.  He 's  gone. 

Ant  Then,  tell  me, 

Who 's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb,  Claribel. 

Aiit  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  :  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life  ;  she  that  from  Na})les 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow,)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again  ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act, 
Wliereof  what 's  past  is  prologue ;  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb,  Wliat  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  ycu  ? 

'T  is  true,  my  brother's  daughter 's  queen  of  Tunis : 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

A7it.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;   why,   they  were  no 
worse 

Than  now  they  are  :  There  be  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply  and  unnecessarily 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !    Do  you  understand  me  ? 
Seb,  Methinks  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune*? 
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Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

A7it.  True : 


And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  ujum  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

AuL  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if 't  were  a  kybr, 
'T  would  put  me  to  my  slipper :  But  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  ;  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  u]j()n. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  lie 's  like,  tliat 's  dead ; 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever :  wliiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  per])etual  wink  for  aye  miglit  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course.    For  all  tlio  rest. 
They  '11  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  laps  milk  ; 
They  '11  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent;  as  thou  gott'st  Milan, 
I  '11  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword  :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  j^ay'st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word.  [  T/iej/  converse  cqiart. 

Music.    Re-enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth, 
(For  else  his  project  dies,)  to  keep  them  living. 

\^Sings  in  Gonz.vlo*5-  ear. 
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While  you  here  do  snoring  lie. 
Open-eyed  Conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take  . 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care, 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware 

Awake !  awake  ! 

A}it.  Then  let  vis  both  be  sudden. 

Go7i.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

l^rhey  aioaJie. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho!  awake!   Why  are  you 
drawn  ? 

Wherefore  this  gliastly  looking? 

Gon.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Seh.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  ratlier  lions  ;  did  it  not  wake  you? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  't  was  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear  ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  !  sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  3^ou  this,  Gonzalo  ? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me  : 
1  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
1  saw  their  weapons  drawn  : — there  was  a  noise, 
That 's  verity  :  'T  is  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place :  let 's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground  ;  and  let 's  make  further 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these?  beasts  ! 

For  he  is,  suse,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  have  done : 

[^Aside. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exeunt, 
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SCENE  II. — Aiiother  part  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burthen  of  loood. 
A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cal.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucl<s  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  !    His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.    liut  they  '11  nor  pinch, 
Fright  me  with  urchin  sliows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  firebrand,  in  tlie  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them  ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  mc. 
And  after,  bite  me  ;  then  like  hedgehogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  barefoot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  footfall ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound'*  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness  : — Lo !  now  !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his  ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  :  I  11  fall  flat ; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here 's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing ;  1  hear  it 
sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head  :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here  ?  a 
man  or  a  fisli?  Dead  or  alive?  A  flsh ;  he  smells 
like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  tlie  newest,  Poor-John.  A  strange  fish  !  Were 
I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this 
fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a 
piece  of  silver  :  there  would  tliis  monster  make  a  man ; 
^  fVound — twisted  round. 
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any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay 
out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legged  like  a  man  ! 
and  his  fins  like  arms  !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I  do  now 
let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  tliis  is  no  fisli, 
but  an  islander,  tliat  hath  lately  sullered  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. [Thu7ider.]  Alas!  the  storm  is  come  again: 
my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdii\e ;  there  is 
no  other  shelter  hereabout:  Misery  acquaints  a  man 
with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud  till  tlie 
dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Sle.  I  shall  no  more  to  soa,  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore  ; — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral : 
Well,  here 's  my  comfort.  [_Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  f,'unner,  and  his  mate, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  ns  car'd  for  Kate  : 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  *'  Go  hang  :" 
She  lov'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratcli  her  where'er  she  did  itch  : 

Then  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too  :  But  here 's  my  comfort. 
Cat,  Do  not  torment  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  What  's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  salvages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha  !  I  have  not  'scaped  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  said.  As  propcjr 
a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground  :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stepha'lio 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.  The  spirit  torments  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs ; 
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who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague  :  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  tliat :  If  I  can  recover  him  and 
keep  liim  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he 's  a 
present  for  any  emperor  tJiat  ever  trod  on  neat's-leatlier. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me,  prithee ;  I  '11  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He 's  in  his  tit  now ;  and  does  nut  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit :  if  I 
can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him  :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling  :  Now  Prosper  works 
upon  thee. 

Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  :  here  is 
tliat  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat ;  open  your 
mouth  :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  that  soundly  :  you  cannot  tell  who 's  your  friend  : 
open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice  :  It  should  be — But 
he  is  drowned  j  and  these  are  devils :  O !  defend 
me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices ;  a  most  delicate 
monster !  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  reco- 
ver him,  I  will  help  his  ague  :  Come — Amen  !  I  will 
pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth, 

Trin.  Stephano, — 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy  !  mercy  ! 
Tiiis  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster  :  I  will  leave  him  ;  I 
have  no  long  spoon. 

2Vm.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me  ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  ; — be  not  afeard, 
— thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 
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Ste.  If  thou  neest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I  '11  pull 
thee  by  tlie  lesser  legs  :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these 
are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed :  How 
earnest  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf?  Can  he 
vent  Trinculos  ? 

Trm.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- stroke  : 
— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown  ?  I  hid 
me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's  jj^aberdine,  for  fear  of 
the  storm:  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O  Ste- 
phano, two  Neapolitans  'scaped ! 

Ste.  Prithee,  do  not  turn  me  about ;  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That 's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor  : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  camest  thou  hi- 
ther ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  camest  hither.  I 
escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved 
overboard,  by  this  bottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast  ashore. 

Cal.  1  '11  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  l)e  thy  true  sub- 
ject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here ;  swear  then  how  thou  escapedst. 

Trill.  Swam  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I  '11  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book  :  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

2yi7i.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon- 
calf? how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee ; 
My  m/istress  show'd  me  thee,  and  thy  dog  and  bush. 
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Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that;  kiss  the  hook  :  I  will  I'ui- 
liisli  it  anon  with  new  contents  :  swear. 

Trin.  By  tliis  good  light,  this  is  a  very  sliallow  mon- 
ster: — I  afeard  of  him!  a  very  weak  monster: — The 
man  i'  the  moon  ! — a  most  poor  credulons  monster : 
Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal.  I  '11  show  thco  every  fertile  inch  o'  tlie  island  ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  loot :  I  jjrithcc,  he  my  god. 

Triii.  By  tliis  light,  a  most  };erfidious  and  drunken 
monster;  when  his  god 's  asleep  he  '11  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I  '11  kiss  thy  foot  :  I  '11  swear  myself  thy  sub- 
ject. 

Stc.  Come  on  then  ;  down  and  swear. 

2Vin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  tliis  pujjpy- 
headed  monster :  a  most  scurvy  monster  !  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

TV'Wi.  — but  that  the  poor  monster  *s  in  drink ;  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I  '11  show  tliee  the  best  springs ;  I  '11  pluck  thee 
berries  ; 

I  '11  fish  for  thee,  and  get  tliee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I  '11  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trm.  A  most  ridiculous  monster !  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Cal.  I  prithee  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow. 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I  '11  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I  11  get  thee 
Young  scamels''*  from  the  rock:  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

^  Scamels.  This  is  the  word  of  the  original ;  and  we  leave  it 
as  we  find  it.  'i'lie  word  has  been  chan<;c'd  into  sea-mells,  whicli 
the  commentators  tell  us  is  a  species  of  ^ull.  We  believe  there 
is  no  such  word  as  sea-mell,  or  sea-mallf  although  there  is  sea- 
'oiaw,  or  sea-mew. 
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Ste.  I  prithee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — Here ;  bear  my 
bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we  '11  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

Cal.    Farewell,  master  :  farewell,  farewell. 

[Sings  drunkenly. 
Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 
Cal.     No  move  clams  I  '11  make  for  fish ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring, 
Nor  scrape  trenehering,  nor  wash  dish. 
'Ban,  'Han,  Ca — Caliban, 
lias  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 

Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom !  freedom,  hey-day, 
freedom ! 

8fe.  0  brave  monstei' !  lead  the  v/ay,  {Excutit. 
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SCENE  l.-^Before  Piospero's  Cell. 

Filter  Ferdinand,  hearing  a  log, 

Fer.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful;  and  theii 
labour 

Delight  in  them  sets  off :  some  kinds  of  baseness 

Are  nobly  undergone  ;  and  most  poor  matters 

Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 

Would  be  as  heavy  to  me  as  odious  ;  but 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what 's  dead. 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :  O,  slie  is 

Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father 's  crabbed ; 

And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.    I  must  remove 

Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  uji, 

Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work  ;  and  says  such  baseness 

Had  never  like  executor.    I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 

Most  busy-less  when  I  do  it. 

Eiiter  MiRANDAj  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mir  a.         •  Alas,  now !  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard  ;  I  would  the  ligl  lining  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  burns, 
'T  will  weep  for  having  wearied  you  ;  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself ; 
He 's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistros?, 

The  sun  will  set  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira,  If  you  '11  sit  down 
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I  *11  bear  your  logs  the  while  :  Pray  give  me  that  j 
I  '11  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature  : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dislionour  undergo^ 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  if, 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected  , 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  *t  is  fresh  morning  with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseecli  you, 
( Chiefly,  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mna.  Miranda  : — O  my  father 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so ! 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed  the  to])  of  admiration  ;  worth 
W^hat 's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  liarmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  ov/n ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty. 
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(The  jewel  in  my  dowei-j)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Beside  yourself,  to  like  of :  But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer,  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king  ; 
(I  would  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  sutler 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak  : — 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  Iieart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it;  and  for  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mir  a.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven,  O  earth,  bear  witness'  to  tliis  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  e\'ent, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me,  to  mischief!  I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  lionour  you. 

Mir  a.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  afl'ections  !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  tliat  which  breeds  between  them ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  otVer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :  but  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning  if 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 
If  not,  I  '11  die  your  maid  :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I  '11  be  your  servant^ 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 
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Fer.  ] 
And  I  thus  liumble  ever. 
Mira. 


My  mistress,  dearest, 
My  husband  then  ? 


Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in 't :  And  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand !  thousand ! 


Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surprised  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I  '11  to  my  book  ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Exit 

SCENE  II. — Another  part  of  the  Island, 

Enter  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  following 
xoith  a  bottle, 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  ; — when  the  butt  is  out  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before  ;  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  'em  :  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster  ?  the  folly  of  this  island ! 
They  say  there 's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them  ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee;  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack  :  for  my  part,  tlie  sea  cannot  drown  me  :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on.  By  this  light,  thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he 's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We  '11  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 


[Exeunt  Fer.  and  Mih. 
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Trin.  Nor  go  neither  :  but  you  '11  lie,  like  dogs  j  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste,  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Col.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe : 
I  11  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

T'rm.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  mongter ;  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable  :  wliy,  thou  deboshed  fish 
thou,  was  tliere  ever  man  a  coward  that  hath  drunk  so 
much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous 
lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  lie ! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

Cal,  Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  prithee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head ;  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  mon- 
ster 's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.    Wilt  tliou  be  pleas'd 
To  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it ;  I  will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  invlslhle, 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; 
A  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me 
Of  the  island. 

AH.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 
I  would  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 
Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.]  Pro- 
ceed. 

Cal.  I  say,  by  sorcery  lie  got  this  isle ; 
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From  me  he  got  it.    If  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  liim — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st; 
But  this  tiling  dare  not. 
Ste.  That 's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  slialt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I  '11  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst  tliou 
bring  me  to  the  painty? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord ;  I  '11  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  mayst  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied  ninny 's  this !  Thou  scurvy  patch ! — 
I  do  beseech  tliy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that 's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  1  '11  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freslies  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  furtlier  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  further,  and,  by  this  hand,  I  '11 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stockfish  of 
thee. 

Tri7i.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing ;  I  '11  go 
furtlier  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say  he  lied  ? 
Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  him.']  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie  : — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 

hearing  too  ?  A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack 

and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the 
devil  take  your  fingers  ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Prithee  stand 
further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 
I  '11  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  furtlier. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  "t  is  a  custom  with  him 
i'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  mayst  brain  him, 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
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Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake, 

Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife  ;  Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He 's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

One  spirit  to  command  :  They  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I :  Burn  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he  '11  deck  withal. 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himself 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  ne'er  saw  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,,  and  she; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  greatest  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen  ;  (save  our  graces!)  and  Trin- 
culo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys  ; — Dost  thou  like  the 
plot,  Trinculo  ? 

T7'in.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee  : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half-hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Art.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry  :  I  am  fidl  of  pleasure; 
Let  us  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catcli 
You  taught  me  but  vvhile-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason : 

Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing.  [Sinr/s.  ' 

Flout  'em,  and  cout  em  ;  and  skout  'em,  and  flout  'era  ; 
Thought  is  free. 
Cal.  That 's  not  the  tune. 

[ArteIu  plai/s  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 
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Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

7Vm.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  ])layed  by  the 
picture  of  Nobody. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  list. 

T7'm.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins ! 

Stc.  He  tliat  dies  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee : — 
Mercy  upon  us  I 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste,  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal,  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  tliousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  liad  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought^  would  open  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me ;  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cried  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  1 
shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by  :  I  remember  the  story 

Tri7i,  The  sound  is  going  away  :  let 's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we  '11  follow. — I  would  I  could 
see  this  taborer  :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?    I  '11  follow  Stephano.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  lll.—Aiiother  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  a7id  others. 

Gon.  By  'r  lakin,  I  can  go  no  further,  sir ; 
My  old  bones  ache  :  here 's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon-  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  th'-je, 
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Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  olf  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find  ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land  :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he  s  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Seb. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thorougldy. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music;  and  Prospero  above,  in- 
visible. Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing  in 
a  banquet;  they  dance  about  it  loith  gentle  actions 
of  salutatiofi ;  and,  inviting  the  King,  e^e.,  to  eat, 
they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  '^  my  good  friends,  liark! 
Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 
Alan.  Give  us  kind  keej)ers,  heavens !  W^hat  were 
these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery  :  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phcenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

Ant.  I  '11  believe  both  ; 

Aiid  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me. 
And  I  '11  be  sworn 't  is  true  :  Travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  hom.e  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  isLviders, 
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(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord. 

Thou  liast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present 
Are  worse  than  devils.  \_Aside, 

Aloii.  I  cannot  too  much  muse 

SucQ  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.  \_Aside. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb,  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;   for  we  have 

stomachs. — 
Will 't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  liere? 

Alo7i.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear :  When  we  were 
boys,  ^ 

Who  would  believe  tliat  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  wliose  throats  had  hanging  at 
them 

Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men 
V'»  hose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  nov/  we 
find, 

Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one  ^  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of, 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed. 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past : — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 

^  The  putter-out  is  he  ^vho,  being  about  to  encounier  the 
dangei;s  of  travel,  deposits  sum  of  money  to  receive  a  larger 
sum  if  he  returns  in  safety.  Five  for  one  appears  to  have  been 
the  rate  for  a  very  distant  voyage.  Five  for  one  was,  therefore, 
the  technical  term  applied  to  a  putter-out.  He  puts  out  at  thA 
rate  o/five  for  one. 
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Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariei,  like  a  harpy ; 
claps  his  loings  upon  the  table y  and,  loith  a  quaint 
device^  the  banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  tliree  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in 't)  tlie  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caus'd  to  belcli  up  you,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.    I  have  made  you  mad  ; 

[Seeing  Alon.,  Seb.,  ^c.,  draw  their  sioords. 
And  even  with  such-like  valour,  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools  !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate ;  the  elements, 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tempered,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle  *  that 's  in  my  plume ;  my  fellow-ministers, 
Are  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted  :  But,  remember, 
(For  that 's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero  : 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it, 
Him  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying,  not  forgetting,  liave 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace  ;  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce,  by  me, 
Ling'ring  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  yon 
from 

(Which  here,  m  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrov/, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

^  Dowle — a  feather,  a  particle  of  down. 
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He  vanishes  in  thunder  :  then,  to  soft  music,  enter  the 
Shapes  arjain,  and  dance  with  mo2')s  and  mowes,  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  Bravely  tlie  figure  of  tliis  liarj)y  hast  tl:ou 
Performed,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  liad,  devoni  ing  : 
Of  my  inslruction  hast  thou  notliing  'baled, 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  :  so,  with  good  lile,  ^ 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done:  my  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  tliey  now  are  in  my  power; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd,) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling.  [^ExUVkos.  from  above. 

Gon.  I' the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  wliy  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  1 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous  ! 

Methought  the  billov/s  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it , 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me  ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper;  it  did  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I  '11  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  ^vith  him  tliere  lie  mudded.  \_Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I  '11  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

A7it.  I  '11  be  thy  second. 

[^Exeunt  Seb.  atid  Ant. 

Go?i,  All  three  of  them  are  desperate ;  their  great  guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after. 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  :  —I  do  beseech  you, 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstacy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Exeunt- 


Good  /(/6>— alacrity,  energy,  spirit. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  l.~Before  Prospero's  Cell. 
Enter  PiiosPERO,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda, 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  tln-ead  of  mine  own  life? 
Or  that  for  which  I  live ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand  :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  tliy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
1  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.    O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off, 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Fro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter  :  But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  ^  shall  the  lieaveas  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  :  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  liate  it  both :  therefore  talce  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
With  such  love  as 't  is  now,  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportime  place,  the  strongest  suggestion 
Aspersion — sprinkliug. 
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Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 

Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 

The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration, 

When  I  shall  think,  or  Pha?bus'  steeds  are  founderM, 

Or  night  kept  chain'd  belwv. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke : 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel  j  my  industrious  servant,  Ariel ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  fellows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick  :  go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place  : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  1  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

ArL  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  Go, 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  So,  so  ; 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe, 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mowe  : 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel :  Do  not  approach 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well,  I  conceive.  [Exit, 

Pro.  Look  thou  be  true  :  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else  good  night  your  vow  I 

Fer.  I  waiTant  you,  sir. 

The  vv^hite  cold  virgin  snow  ujwn  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 
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Now  come,  my  Ariel :  bring  a  corollary,o 

Rather  tlian  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 

No  tongae  ;  all  eyes  ;  be  silent.  {_^f>ft  mii-sic. 

A  Masque.    Enter  Iiiis. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  tliy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  pease ; 
Thy  tuil'y  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,  them  to  keep ; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims,^ 
Wliich  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims. 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  tliy  broom 
groves, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 

Being  lass-lorn ;  thy  pole-clipp'd  vineyard  ; 

And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard, 

Where  thou  thyself  dost  air  :  The  queen  o'  the  sky, 

Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 

Bids  thee  leave  these ;  and  witli  her  sovereign  grace, 

Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 

To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain  : 

Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enter  Ceres. 

Hail,  many-colour\l  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who,  with  thy  safl'ron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diflusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  ; 
And  witli  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 

Corollary — a  siirjilus  nnmbev. 
b  Pioned  and  twilled.  What  b.iuks  does  April  betrira  at  the 
liest  of  Ceres?  pioned  banks, — that  is,  banks  dug,  thrown  up. 
A  pioneer,  ox  pioner,  is  a  difjifer.  The  brim  of  the  bank  is  thus 
especially  joumerf.  Henley  says,  Twilled  is  obviously  formed 
from  the  participle  of  the  French  verb  touiller,  \vhich  Cotgravo 
interprets  '  filthily  to  mix  or  mingle ;  confound  or  shuffle  to- 
gether ;  bedirt ;  begrime ;  besmear.'  " 
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Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  :  Why  hath  tliy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-grass'd  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  VeniLS,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  tlie  queen  ?    Since  tliey  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid  ;  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos ;  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her :  here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain  ; 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  return'd  again  ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows. 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

Enter  Juno. 

Jun,  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?    Go  with  me. 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 

SONG. 

Jun.        Honour,  riches,  marriage  blessing, 
Long  continuance,  and  increasing. 
Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  ! 
Juno  slugs  her  blessings  on  you. 

Cer.        Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Barns  and  garners  never  empty ; 
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Vines,  with  clust'ring  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants  with  goodly  burthen  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  furthest. 
In  the  very  end  of  liarvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly  ;  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits 

Pro.  Spirits,  Avliich  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever  ; 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  luhisper,  and  send  Iius 
on  e7nployme7it . 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ; 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously  ; 
There 's  something  else  to  do  :  hush,  and  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  windering  ■ 
brooks, 

With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels^  and  on  this  green  lancl 
Answer  your  summons  :  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry  \ 
Make  holiday  :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

.  *  fFindei'ing,  ■  The  epithet,  of  course,  has  tlie  meaning  of 
winding. 
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Enter  certai7i  Reapers,  properly  habited ;  they  join 
with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  ;  towards  the 
end  whereof  Vrospbro  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks; 
after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  confused 
noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  \_Aside.']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Calihan,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life  ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  Spirits.']     Well  done; — 
avoid  ; — no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  strange  :  your  father 's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touched  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro,  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay 'd  :  be  cheerful,  sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended:  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
Tlie  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  ^  behind  :  We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. ^ — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity  : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell, 

*  We  may  take  rack  in  the  sense  of  the  smallest  feathery  cloufi 
—the  cirrus  of  modern  science. 

^  Rounded  is  used  in  the  sense  of  encompassed.  The  *'  insub- 
stantial pai^eant "  liad  been  presented  ;  its  actors  had  "  melted 
into  thin  air;"  it  was  an  unreality.  In  the  same  way,  life 
itself  is  but  a  dream.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  sleep  which  is 
the  parent  of  dreams. 
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And  there  repose  ;  a  turn  or  two  I  '11  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.,  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.  [Exeunt, 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought : — I  thank  thee  : — Ariel, 
come. 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to  :  What 's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 
We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Galilean. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander  ;  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of, it:  but  I  fear'd 
Lest  1  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drink- 
ing: 

So  full  of  valour  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  tlie  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet ;  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project :  Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick VI  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  followed,  tlirough 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  goss,  and  thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  sliins  :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  tljat  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  Tliis  was  well  done,  my  bird  ; 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  g^j  I  go*  [^Exit, 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost : 

VOL.   IV.  N 
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And  as,  with  age,  his  l}ody  uglier  grows. 

So  his  mind  cankers :  I  will  j)lague  tlieni  all, 

Re-enter  Ariel,  louden  toith  glister int/  apparel,  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring : — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 

PuospERO  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.  Enter  Cali- 
ban, Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  zvet. 

Cal.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 

Hear  a  foot  fall  :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Ste.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which  you  say  is  a  harm- 
less fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us. 

Tri7i.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at  whicli 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trwi.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
Sliall  hoodwink  this  mischance  :  therefore  speak  softly, 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

7Vm.  Ay,  bi.it  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That 's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting  :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  cU*  my  bottle,  tliough  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Prithee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  See  st  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell ;  no  noise,  and  enter. 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 
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Trin.  O  king  Stepliano !  O  peer!  O  woitliy  Ste- 
pliano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool ;  it  is  but  trash. 

Tn'n.  O,  ho,  monster;  we  know^  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery  : — O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off' that  gown,  Trinculo;  by  this  hand,  I  '11 
have  that  gown. 

Tri7i.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean. 
To  dote  thus  on  such  luggage  ?    Let 's  alone, 
And  do  the  murther  first :  if  he  aAvake, 
From  toe  to  crown  lie  11  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff*. 

tite.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line: 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a 
bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do  :  We  steal  by  line  and  level,  an  't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest:  here  's  a  garment 
for 't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded  while  I  am  king  of 
this  country :  Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent 
pass  of  pate ;  there 's  another  garment  for 't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fin- 
gers, and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on 't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear  this 
away  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  1  Ul  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom  :  go  to,  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
A  noise  of  hunters  heard.    Enter  clivers  Spirits,  in 

shape  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about.  Prospero 

a7id  Ariel  settbig  them  on. 

Fro.  Hey,  Moimtain,  liey  ! 

N  2 
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Aii.  Silver  !  there  it  goes,  Silver  ! 

Fro.  Fury,  Fury !  there,  Tyrant,  there !  hark,  harlc ! 

[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  chiven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps;  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them, 
Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Art.  Hark,  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly  :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  of  freedom  :  for  a  little. 
Follow^  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.—Before  the  CellofVimimo. 
Enter  Puospero  in  his  magic  robes;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey ;  and  Time 
Goes  upright  with  liis  carriage.    How 's  the  day  % 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.    Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and 's  followers  ? 

Ari,  Confined  togetlier 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them  ;  all  prisoners,  sir, 
In  the  line-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.    Tiie  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  ; 
And  tlie  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
BrimfuU  of  sorrow  and  dismay  ;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  term'd,  sir,  "The  good  old  lord,  Gonziilo;" 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds :  your  charra  so  strongly  works 
them, 

That  if  you  now  beheld  them  your  afiections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall 

Hast  thou,  Avhich  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 
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Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  tiian  tliou  art? 
Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  strook  to  the 
quick, 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason  'gainst  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part ;  tlie  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent, 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  further  :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 

My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restoKs 

And  they  sliall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I  '11  fetch  them,  sii.  [ICxiL 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 

And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 

Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  liim. 

When  he  comes  back ;  you  demi-pu}>pets  that 

By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose  pastime 

Is  to  make  midnight-musinooms  ;  that  rejoice 

To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;  by  whose  aid 

(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  bedimm'd 

The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 

Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  tliunder 

Have  I  given  lire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt :  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  sjiurs  i^luckVl  up 

The  pine  and  cedar  :  graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  wak'd  their  sleepers;  op'd,  and  let  tliern  foitli 

By  my  so  potent  art :  But  this  rough  magic 

I  here  abjure  :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 

Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  I  '11  break  my  statf^ 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  eartli. 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I  '11  drown  my  )}ook.  [S()lem?i  music. 
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Re-enter  Ariel  :  after  mm,  Alonso,  with  a  frantic, 
gesture,  attended  by  Gonzalo  :  Sebastian  and  An- 
tonio in  like  manner,  attended  by  Adrian  and 
Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Pro- 
SPERO  had  made,  and  there  stand  charmed ;  u  liich 
Prospero  obscrvincj,  speaks, 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boiFd  within  thy  skull !    There  stand, 

For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace  ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  tliat  mantle 

Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo, 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  follow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  ciuelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou  art  pinch'd  for 't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  bloody 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 

Would  here  have  killVl  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  tliee, 

Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  theiu 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me : — Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;  \_Exit  Ariel, 

I  will  disease  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan  : — quickly,  spirit  \ 

Thou  shall  ere  long  be  free. 
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Ariel  re-enters,  singhig,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Ari.     Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I ; 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  : 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry, 
On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 
After  summer  merrily  : 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  lire  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel :  I  shall  miss 
thee ; 

But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom  :  so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches  ;  the  master,  and  tlie  boatswain, 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place; 
And  presently,  I  prithee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [^Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabits  here  :  Some  lieavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro.  Behold,  sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero  : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no, 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know  :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me  :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs  :- — But  how  should  Prospeic 
Be  living,  and  be  here? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend, 
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Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confinVl. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be, 

Or  be  not,  I  '11  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtilties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends  all  : — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Sebas.  cmcl  Am 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  ui)on  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors ;  at  this  time 
I  11  tell  no  tales. 

Scb.  The  devil  speaks  in  hiin.  [Asule. 

Pro.  No  :— 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault ;  all  of  them  ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alo7i.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation  : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wrack'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for 't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss  ;  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon,  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro,  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  Aveaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 
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Jllon.  AdaugliterV 

0  heavens  !  that  tney  were  liv^iiig  both  in  Naples, 
Tlie  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  1  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where  my  son  lies.  When  did  you  lose  your  daugliter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive  these  lortls 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
Tliat  they  devour  their  reason  ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath  :  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan  ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  tliis  shore,  where  you  were  wrack M,  was  landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on  "t.    No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For 't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.    Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  cmd  discovers  Fj:udi- 
NAND  cmd  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Sb.all  I  twice  lose. 

Seh.  A  most  higli  miracle! 
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Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaren,  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause.  [Fer.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O  !  wonder ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !    O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in 't ! 

Pro.  'T  is  new  to  thee. 

Aloti,  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play  ? 

Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  tluee  hours  : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  % 

Fer.  Sir,  slie  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  fatlier 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  liave 
Receiv'd  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  hers : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness ! 

Pro.  Theie,  sir,  stop ; 

Let  us  not  burthen  our  remembrances  witli 
A  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you  gwb, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  say,  amen,  Gonzalo ! 

Go7i.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
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Should  become  kings  of  Naples?    O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy ;  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  j)illars  :  In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis  ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wile 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero,  his  dukedom. 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alo7i,  Give  me  your  hands  : 

[To  Fer.  and  Mm 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy  ! 

Gon.  Be 't  so !  Amen  ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  2oith  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedly  folloioing. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us  ! 

1  prophesied  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 

This  fellow  could  not  drown  :  now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shor«  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?   What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company  :  the  next  our  ship, — 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split, — 
Is  tiglitj  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service  ] 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  \  Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit !  J 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events ;  they  strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger  : — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I 'd  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how,  we  know  not)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches, 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains, 
And  more  diveisity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
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We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty  *. 
Wiiere  we,  in  all  our  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship  ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was 't  well  done  V  1 

Fro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.    Thou  shalt  >  Aside. 
be  free.  j 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod : 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business  :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful, 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit ; 

[Aside. 

Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.  [Exit  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious 
sir? 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Som.e  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-e^iter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  Apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himself ;  for  all  is  but  fortune  : — Coragio, 
bully-monster,  Coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here 's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is  !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 
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What  tilings  are  tliese,  my  lord  Antonio  V 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fisli,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords, 
Then  say  if  tliey  be  true  :  this  mis-shapen  knave, — 
His  motlier  was  a  witch,  and  one  so  strong 
Tiiat  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  lier  power : 
These  tliree  have  robb'd  me  :  and  tliis  demi-devil 
(For  he 's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

CaL  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Aloji.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now  :  where  had  he  wine? 

Alo7i.  And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe  :  Where  should 
they 

Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  })ickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I 
shall  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  ? 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You 'd  be  king  o'  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pomting  to  Cai« 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners 
As  in  his  shape  : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Cal.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I  '11  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  grace:  What  a  thrice-double  ass 
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Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

Fro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

Alon.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[Exeunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  a?id  Trin 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I  11  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away  ;  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  And  in  the  morn 
I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  liave  liope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov"d  solemnized ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alo7i.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I  '11  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales; 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — cliick, — 
That  is  thy  charge ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well ! — [aside,']  Please  you,  draw 
iieaT.  [Faeunt 
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Now  my  cnarms  are  all  o'erthrown, 
And  what  strength  I  have 's  mine  own  ; 
Which  is  most  faint :  now 't  is  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples  :  Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  sjiell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails, 
Which  was  to  please  :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair, 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 
As  you  from  crimes  would  pardonM  be, 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 
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The  '  King  John '  of  Shakspere  was  first  printed  in  the 
folio  collection  of  his  plays,  in  1623.  We  have  followed 
the  text  of  this  edition  almost  literally.  '  King  John  ' 
is  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  enumerated  by  Francis 
Meres,  in  1598. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  preface  to  Shakspere,  speaking  of 
the  division,  by  the  players,  of  our  author's  works  into 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies,  thus  defines  what,  he 
says,  was  the  notion  of  a  dramatic  history  in  those  times  : 
"  History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other  than 
chronological  succession,  independent  on  each  other, 
and  without  any  tendency  to  introduce  and  regulate  the 
conclusion."  Again,  speaking  of  the  unities  of  the  cri- 
tics, he  says  of  Shakspere — "  His  histories,  being  neithei 
tragedies  nor  comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  their 
laws ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  be  imderstood,  that  the  incidents  be  various 
and  affecting,  and  the  characters  consistent,  natural, 
and  distinct.  No  other  unity  is  intended,  and,  there- 
fore, none  is  to  be  sought.  In  his  other  works  he  has 
well  enough  preserved  the  unity  of  action ^  Taking 
these  observations  together,  as  a  general  definition  of  the 
character  of  Shakspere's  histories,  we  are  constrained  to 
say  that  no  opinion  can  be  farther  removed  from  the  truth. 
So  far  from  the  unity  of  action  "  not  being  regarded  in 
Shakspere' s  histories,  and  being  subservient  to  the  "  chro- 
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nological  succession,"  it  lides  over  that  succession  when- 
ever the  demands  of  the  scene  require  "  a  unity  of  a 
higher  order,  which  connects  tlie  events  by  reference  to 
the  workers,  gives  a  reason  for  tliem  in  the  motives,  and 
presents  men  in  their  causative  character."  * 

The  great  connecting  link  that  binds  together  all  tlie 
series  of  actions  in  the  '  King  John  '  of  Shakspere, — 
whicli  does  not  liold  any  actions,  or  series  of  actions, 
which  arise  out  of  other  causes, — is  the  fate  of  Arthur. 
From  the  first  to  tlie  last  scene,  tlie  hard  struggles  and 
the  cruel  end  of  the  young  Duke  of  Brittany  either  lead 
to  the  action,  or  form  a  portion  of  it,  or  are  tlie  direct 
causes  of  an  ulterior  consequence. 

As  an  historical  picture,  the  '  King  John  '  is  wonder- 
fully true.  What  a  Gothic  grandeur  runs  through  the 
v/hole  of  these  scenes !  We  see  the  men  of  six  centuries 
ago,  as  they  played  the  game  of  their  personal  ambition 
— now  swearing  hollow  friendships,  now  breathing  stem 
denunciations  ; — now  affecting  compassion  for  the  weak 
and  the  suffering,  now  breaking  faith  with  the  orphan 
and  the  mother  ; — now 

*'  Gone  to  be  married,  gone  to  swear  a  peace 
now  keeping  the  feast  "  with  slaughtered  men;" — now  ! 
trembling  at,  and  now  braving,  the  denunciations  of  i 
spiritual  power  ; — and  agreeing  in  nothing  but  to  bend 
"  their  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  "  on  unoffending  and 
peaceful  citizens,  unless  the  citizens  have  some  "  com- 
modity "  to  offer  which  shall  draw  them 

"  To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace." 
With  what  skill  has  Shakspere,  whilst  he  thus  painted 
*  Colevidf^e's  Literary  Remains. 
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the  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  times, — lofty  in  words,  but 
sordid  in  acts, — given  us  a  running  commentary  which 
interprets  the  whole  in  the  sarcasms  of  tlie  Bastard ! 
But  amidst  all  the  clatter  of  conventional  dignity  which 
we  find  in  the  speeches  of  John,  and  Philip,  and  Lewis, 
and  Austria,  the  real  dignity  of  strong  natural  aflections 
rises  over  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  regal  ambition 
with  a  force  of  contrast  which  is  little  less  than  sublime. 
The  maternal  terror  and  anguish  of  Constance  soon  be- 
come the  prominent  objects ;  and  the  rival  kings,  the 
haughty  prelate,  the  fierce  knights,  the  yielding  citizens, 
appear  but  as  puppets  moved  by  destiny  to  force  on  the 
most  bitter  sorrows  of  that  broken-hearted  mother. 
Matchless  as  is  the  art  of  the  poet  in  tliese  scenes  ; — 
matchless  as  an  exhibition  of  maternal  sorrow  only, 
apart  from  the  whirlwind  of  conflicting  passions  that 
are  mixed  up  with  that  sorrow  ; — are  v;e  to  believe  that 
Shakspere  intended  that  our  hearts  should  sustain  this 
laceration,  and  that  the  efiects  should  pass  away  when 
Constance  quits  the  stage?  Are  we  to  believe  that  he 
was  satisfied  that  his  "  incidents  should  be  various  and 
affecting,"  but  "  independent  on  each  other,  and  without 
any  tendency  to  produce  and  regulate  the  conclusion?"' 
Was  there  to  be  no  "  unity  of  feeling  "  to  sustain  and 
elevate  the  action  to  the  end  ?  Was  his  tragedy  to  be 
a  mere  dance  of  Fantoccini  ?  No,  no.  The  remem- 
brance of  Constance  can  never  be  separated  from  tlie 
after-scenes  in  which  Arthur  appears ;  and  at  the  very 
last,  when  the  poison  has  done  its  v/ork  upon  the  guilty 
king,  we  can  scarcely  help  believing  that  tlie  spirit  of 
Constance  hovers  over  him,  and  that  the  echo  of  the 
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mother's  cries  is  even  more  insupportable  than  Ine 
"burn'd  bosom  "  and  the  "  parclied  Hps,"  whicli  neitlier 
his  "  kingdom's  rivers"  nor  the  "  bleak  winds"  of  the 
north  can  "  comfort  with  cold."  By  the  magic  of  the 
poet,  the  interval  of  fourteen  years  between  the  death  of 
Arthur  and  the  death  of  John  is  annihilated.  Causes 
and  consequences;  separated  in  the  proper  history  by  long 
digressions  and  tedious  episodes,  are  brought  together. 
The  attributed  murder  of  Arthur  lost  John  all  the  inhe- 
ritances of  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  allowed  tlie  house  of 
Capet  to  triumph  in  liis  overthrow.  Out  of  this  grew  a 
larger  ambition,  and  England  was  invaded.  The  death 
of  Arthur  and  the  events  which  marked  the  last  days  of 
John  were  separated  in  their  cause  and  effect  by  time 
only,  over  which  the  poet  leaps.  It  is  said  that  a  man  who 
was  on  the  point  of  drowning  saw,  in  an  instant,  all  the 
events  of  his  life  in  connexion  with  his  approaching  end. 
So  sees  the  poet.  It  is  his  to  bring  the  beginnings  and 
the  ends  of  events  into  that  real  union  and  dependence 
which  even  the  philosophical  historian  may  overlook  in 
tracing  their  course.  It  is  the  poet's  office  to  preserve  a 
unity  of  action ;  it  is  the  historian's  to  show  a  consistency 
of  progress.  In  the  chroniclers  we  have  manifold  changes 
of  fortune  in  the  life  of  John,  after  Arthur  of  Brittany 
has  fallen.  In  Shakspere,  Arthur  of  Brittany  is  at  oncv 
revenged. 
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King  John. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.  Act  III.  sc. ! ;  sc.  2  ; 
sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  2.    Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  7. 

Prince  Henry,  so7i  to  King  John  ;  aftericards 
King  Henry  III. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  7. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  soil  of  GefTrey,  late  Duke 

of  Bretagne,  the  elder  brother  of  King  Jolin. 
AppearSt  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  IV 
sc.  1  ;  sc.  3. 

William  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.   Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 
Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4. 

Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  jBciW  of  Essex,  chief  justiciary 
of  England. 
Appears^  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1.    Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 
Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Appears^  Act  IV.  sc.  3.  Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  4  ;  sc.  7. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1  ; 
sc.  2 ;  sc.  3.    Act  V.  sc.  3  ;  .sc.  6. 

Robert  Faulconbridge,  son  o/Sir  Robert 
Faulconbridge. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  half-brother  to  Robert 
Farilconbridge,  bastard  son  to  King  Richard  I. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.   Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ; 
sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.   Act  V.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  6  ;  sc.  7. 
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James  Gurnev,  servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge, 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 
Peter  ov  Pomfret,  a  prophet. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  2. 
Philip,  Ki7i(/  of  France. 
Aijpears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2,    Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4, 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4. 
Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  5. 

Archduke  of  Austria. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 
Cardinal  Pandulpii,  the  Pope's  legate. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  4.    ActV.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2. 
Melun,  a  French  lord. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  4. 
Chatillon,  ambassador  from  Franee  to  King  Jolm. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1.    Act  II.  sc.  1. 
Elinor,  the  loidoio  o/King  Henry  II.,  and  raolher  of 
King-  John. 

/Ippcars,  Actio  sc.  1.   Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.  Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 
Constance,  mother  to  Arthur. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1.    Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  4. 

Blanch,  daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  and 
niece  to  King  John. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  1 . 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  mother  to  the  Bastard  and 
Robert  Faulconbridge. 
Appea.  s,  Act  I.  sc.  1. 

Lords,  LadlcSy  Citizens  of  Angicrs,  Sheriff]  Heralds, 
CyfficerSj  Soldiers,  Messengers^  and  other  attendants.. 

SCENE; — Sometimes  in  England  ;  so3ietimes  in 
France. 


KING  JOHN. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Northampton.    A  Roofn  of  State  in  the 
Palace. 

i?n^er  King  John,  Queen  Ei.inor,  Pembroke,  Essex, 
Salisbury,  and  others,  with  Chatillon. 

King  John.  Now  say,  Cliatillon,  wliat  would  France 
with  us  ? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,^  to  the  majesty, 
The  borrow'cl  majesty  of  England  here. 

EU.  A  strange  beginning  ; — borrow'd  majesty  ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother ;  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geifrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine  : 
Desiring  tliee  to  lay  aside  the  sword, 
AVhich  sways  usurpingly  tliese  several  titles; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Tfiy  nephev/  and  riglit  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  tliese  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

^  Bchaviviir,  Haviour,  beliavioiir,  is  tlie  manner  of  havingf 
the  conduct. 
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K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 

Coiitrolment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  moutli, 
The  fartliest  limit  of  my  eml)assy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  lo  him,  and  so  depart  in  peace  : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  tlmnder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 
So,  hence  !    Be  tliou  the  trumpet  of  our  wratli, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. 
An  honouraljle  conduct  let  him  have  : — 
Pembroke,  look  to  *t :  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chat,  and  Pj^m. 

Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world. 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage  ^  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right,  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession  much  more  than  your 
right; 

Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  Heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  o/"  Northamptonshire,  loho  whispers 
Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you, 
TiKit  e'ei-  I  heard  :  Shall  I  produce  the  men? 

Manage  has,  in  Sliakspere,  the  same  nieanino[  as  rhaun^'e- 
went  and  niauagi  vy, — which,  applied  to  a  state,  is  eqiiivak-nt 
'^  tr^veniment. 
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K.  John.  Let  them  approacli.  [  Exit  Sheriff, 

Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay. 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  loith  Robert  FAULcoNiiuiDaK,  and 
Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 

This  expedition's  charge. — Wliat  men  are  you  ? 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman. 
Born  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faidconbridge ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  liand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Fanlconbridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known  :  and,  as  I  tliink,  one  father  : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  tliat  trutli, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  Heaven,  and  to  my  motlier, 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  !  thou  dost  shame  thy 
mother, 

And  wound  her  honour,  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine  ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a-year  : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  ! 

K.  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow  : — Why,  being  youngej 
born, 

Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  % 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  ; 
But  wher    I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no, 

^  TVhcr  has  the  meaning  of  whether,  but  does  not  appear  t(» 
have  l>een  written  as  a  contraction  eitlier  by  Shakspeve  or  his 
contemporaries. 
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Xi^at  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head  ; 

But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 

(Fair  fall  tlie  bones  that  tool;  the  pains  for  me  !) 

Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 

If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 

And  were  our  father,  and  this  son,  like  him  ; — 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee, 

1  give  Heaven  tlianks  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  Heaven  lent  us 
hero ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick    of  Goeur-de-1  ion's  face  ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  aflecteth  him  : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  liis  parts, 
And  finds  them  jierfect  Richard.    Sirrah,  speak, 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  fatlicr  ; 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land  : 
A  half-fac'd  groat  five  hundred  pound  a-year ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv\l. 
Your  brotlier  did  emj)loy  my  father  much  : — 

Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employed  my  mother. 

Roh.  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time  : 
Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak  : 
But  truth  is  truth  ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay, — 
As  1  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself!, — 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
*  Trichi  here  and  elsewhere  in  Shakspere,  means  peculiarity. 
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That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his  ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  tlie  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Tlien,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine^ 
My  lather's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  affer  wedlock  bear  liim  : 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers  ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  tliis  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  liis? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  miglit :  then,  if  he  v/ere  my  brotlici  's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  ;  nor  your  fathei", 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him  :  This  concludes  : 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  flither's  heir ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Roh.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force, 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  tlilnk. 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faulconbridgo, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,*  and  no  land  l)eside? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,^  like  him  ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods ; 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuff 'd  ;  my  face  so  thin, 

^  Presence  may  here  me;in  priority  of  place,"  pre'seance. 
Wo  are  inclined  to  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  the  man's  wliole 
carriage  and  a^jpearance — "  a  goodly  presence." 

b  Sir  Robert  his.  This  is  the  old  form  of  the  genitive.  Faul- 
conbridge  says,  "  If  I  had  his  shape — sir  Robert's  shape — as  he 
has." 
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That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose, 
Lest   men  sliould  say,  Look,  where  three-farthings 
goes  ; 

And,  to  his  shape,"  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would  I  miglit  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I  would  give  it  every  foot  to  liave  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob^  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well  :  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I  '11  take  my 
chance  : 

Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pound  a-year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and 't  is  dear. 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  W^hat  is  thy  name 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege  ;  so  is  my  name  begun; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose  form 
thou  bearest ; 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand ; 

My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land : 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  tmth  :  What 
though  ? 

^  To  his  shape — tn  additum  to  liis  sliape. 
o  Nob  is  no\v,  and  was  in  Shakspere's  lime,  a  cant  wor<l  (oj 
the  bead. 
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Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right, 

In  at  the  window,*^  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  ; 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  JoJm.  Go,  Faulconbridge ;  now  iiast  thou  thy 


A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard ;  we  must  speed 
For  France,  lor  France  ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu ;  Good  fortune  come  to  thee  ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 


A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
W ell,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady. 
Good  den,^  sir  Richard, — God-a-mercy,  fellow  ; 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter  : 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
'T  is  too  respective,  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversion.*-'    Now  your  traveller, 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess, 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufiic'd. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

My  picked  man  of  countries  •.'^  My  dear  sir, 

(Thus,  leaning  on  my  elbow,  I  begin,) 

I  shall  beseech  you — ^That  is  question  now  ; 

^  In  at  the  window,  &c.  These  were  proverbial  expressions, 
which,  by  analogy  with  irregular  modes  of  entering  a  house, 
had  reference  to  cases  such  as  that  of  Faulconbridge's. 

b  Good  den — good  evening,  good  e'en. 

*^  Conversion.  The  Bastard,  whose  '*  new-made  honour  "  is  a 
con\ersion, — a  change  of  condition, — would  say  that  to  remem- 
her  men's  names  (opposed,  by  implication,  to  forget}  is  too 
respective  (punctilious,  discrirainatingj  and  too  sociable  for  one 
of  his  newly  attained  rank. 

^  Picked  man  of  countries.  "To  pick"  is  the  same  as  "to 
trim." 


desire, 


\_Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
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An^llk^^comes  answer  like  an  Absey*  look  : 
O,  sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command  ; 
At  your  employment ;  at  your  servit'.e,  sir  : 
No,  sir,  says  question,  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yoin-s  : 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  wliat  question  would, 
Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment; 

i     And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

j     Tlie  Pyrcnean,  and  the  river  Po, 

I     It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
But  tliis  is  vvorsliipful  society, 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself : 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  ; 
(And  so  am  I,  Avhether  I  smack,  or  no ;) 
And  not  alone  in  liabit  and  device. 
Exterior  form,  outv/aid  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 
Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 
Yet  to  avoid  deceit  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 
But  w^io  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 
What  woman-post  is  this?  hath  she  no  liusband, 
That  v/ill  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge  and  James  Gurney. 

O  me  f  it  is  my  motlier  : — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  licre  to  court  so  hastily? 

Lady  F,  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother?  where  ia 
he? 

That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert?  old  sir  Robert's  son? 
Col  brand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man? 
Is  it  sir  Roberts  son  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert  s  son  !  Ay,  thou  unreverend  boy, 

^  Ahsey-book,  the  common  name  for  the  first,  or  A,  B,  C,  book, 
wliidi  included  the  Catechism. 
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Sir  Robert's  son  :  Why  scorn'st  tliou  at  sir  Robert? 
'      He  is  sir  Robert's  son  ;  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  a 
while? 

i         Gur.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

I         Bast.  Philip? — sparrow    — James, 

Tlierc toys  abroad ;  anon  I  '11  tell  thee  more. 

[^Exit  Gurney, 

Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  last : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry — to  confess — 
Could  he  get  me  ?    Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handiwork  : — Therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs? 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brotlier  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine  lionoi./? 
What  means  tliis  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave? 

Bast.  Kniglit,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilisco-like  :^ 
What !  I  am  dubbVl ;  I  liave  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son ; 
j     I  have  disclaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone  : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge  ? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  fathei  : 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seducM 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. 
Heaven  !  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge, 

^  Philip? — sparrotv!  The  sparrow  was  called  Philip, — per- 
haps from  his  note,  out  of  which  Catullus,  in  his  elegy  oa 
Lesbia's  sparrow,  formed  a  verb,  pipiiahat. 

b  Basilisco-like.  Basilisco  is  a  character  in  a  play  of  Shak- 
spere's  time,  *  Soliman  and  Perseda.* 
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That  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  ofFenct, 

Whicli  was  so  strongly  urg\l,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours  :  your  fault  was  not  your  fully  : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose, — 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless^  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother, 
With  all  my  lieart  1  thank  thee  for  my  father  ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I  '11  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  v/hen  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies;  I  say,  't  was  not.  \^Exeimt 
*-  Awless — the  opposite  of  awful ;  not  inspiring  awe. 
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ACT  ir. 

SCENE  I.— France.    Before  the  Walls  o/Angiers. 

Enter  on  one  side,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces  ;  on  the  other,  Philip,  King  of  France,  and 
Forces ;  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Lew.  Before  Anglers  well  met,  brave  Austria. 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  **  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf ; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John  ; 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  liither. 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-1  ion's  deatii, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war  : 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
W elcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew.  A  noble  boy !    Who  would  not  do  thee  right? 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kfss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
^  Impoi-tance — irapovtunity. 
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Even  till  that  England,  liedg'd  in  with  tlie  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king  :  till  tlion,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength^ 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift  their 
swords 

In  such  a  just  and  charitable  v/ar. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work  ;  our  cannon  shall  be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  : 
We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const,  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady  ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish;, 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord, 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege; 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  ;  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 

 ^  I 
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His  marches  are  expedient  *  to  this  town, 

His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 

With  him  along  is  come  tlie  mother-queen, 

An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 

With  lier  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 

With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd  : 

And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  tlie  land, — • 

Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 

With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 

Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 

Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 

To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 

In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 

Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 

Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 

To  do  otfence  and  scath  in  Cliristendom. 

The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums  [Drums  beat. 

Cuts  off  more  circumstance  :  they  are  at  hand 

To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  mucli  unlook'd-ibr  is  this  expedition! 

Aust.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  peace 
permit 

Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  I 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 
K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  return 

^  Expedient.  Tlie  ^vo^•d  properly  means,  "  that  disengages 
itself  I'rom  all  entan<,'lements."  To  set  at  liberty  the  foot  which 
was  held  fast  is  exped  tre. 
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From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace! 
England  we  love  ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
With  burthen  of  our  arnriour  here  we  sweat : 
Tliis  toil  of  ours  should  he  a  work  of  tliine  ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face ; — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  liis : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  bnef  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born, 
And  this  his  son ;  England  was  Gettrey's  right. 
And  this  is  Geffrey's,"^  in  the  name  of  God. 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  commission, 
France, 

To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi,  From  that  supernal  judge  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authorit}'-. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong  ; 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John,  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse  ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

^  And  this  is  Geffrey's.  We  have  restored  the  punctuation  of 
the  orif^inal.  King  Phili\)  makes  a  solemn  asseveration  that  this 
(Arthur)  is  Geffrey's  son  and  successor,  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
asserting  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  by  dirine  ordinance 
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Const.  Let  me  make  answer ; — thy  usurping  son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent!  thy  bastard  shall  be  kin^; 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like 
As  rai!i  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !   By  my  soul,  I  think. 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot ; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  motlier. 

Eli.  There 's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy  father. 

Const.  There  *s  a  good  grandame,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

Aust.  Peace! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust,  What  the  devil  art  thou 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I  11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right; 
Sirrah,  look  to 't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Ale  ides'  shoes  upon  an  ass  : — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burthen  from  your  back  ; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abimdance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 
King, — Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straiglit. 

Leio.  Women  and  fools,  break  off"  your  conference. 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 
England  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee  : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 
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K.  John.  My  life  as  soon : — I  do  defy  thee,  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I  11  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win  : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandame,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandame,  child  ; 
Give  grandame  kingdom,  and  it'  grandame  will 
(rive  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There 's  a  good  grandame. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace  ! 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  wher  she  does,  or  no! 
His  grandame's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Hraw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
AV^hich  Heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee; 
/.y,  with  these  crystal  beads  Heaven  shall  be  brib'd 
lb  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli,  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 

Const.  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and  earth ! 
( !all  not  me  slanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  riglits 
(If  this  oppressed  boy  :  This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son. 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  tliee  ; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child  ; 
The  canon  of  the  lav/  is  laid  on  liim, 
]»eing  but  the  second  generation 
Kemoved  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

I'hat  he 's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin ; 
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All  punisird  in  tlie  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her  ;  A  jjlague  ujkjh  lier  ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  ihy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  tliat?  a  will !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  woman's  will  ;  a  cankerM  grandamc  s  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady  ;  pause,  or  be  more  tcm})erate  : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. 
Some  trumpet  summon  hitlier  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Ang.iers ;  let  us  hear  them  8])eak, 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  Citizens  upon  the  Walls. 

at.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warn'd  us  to  the  walls  ? 

K.  Phi.  *T  is  France  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects ! 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects, 
Our  trinnpet  call'd  you  to  this  gentle  ])arle  — 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage  ; — Therefore,  hear  us  first. 
These  Hags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement  : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath  ; 
And  ready-mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls  : 
All  preparation  lor  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding,  by  these  French, 
Confronts  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates  ; 
And  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waste  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 
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Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks, — 

Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouclisafe  a  parle  : 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrappVl  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens, 

And  let  us  in.    Your  king,'*  whose  labourd  spirits 

Forwearied^  in  tliis  action  of  swift  speed. 

Craves  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both. 
Lo,  in  this  riglit  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  Ije  enjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town  ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.    Be  pleased  then 
To  jmy  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes^  it, — namely,  this  young  prince  : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhackYl  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 

^  Your  king,  &c.  Wc  Imve  here  restored  the  old  reading,  in 
which  "your  king"  is  the  nominative  to  "craves." 

t>  It  is  to  be  observed  that  "  fuvweary  "  and  *'  vveaiy  "  are  the 
same  ;  and  that  *'  forwearied"  may  be  used,  not  as  a  participle 
requiring  an  auxiliary  verb,  but  as  a  verb  ni'uter. 
Owes — owns. 
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We  will  hear  home  that  lusty  blood  ajz^airi, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spoilt  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace, 
l^it  if  you  fondly  })ass  our  j)roner'd  olTer, 
'T  is  not  the  roiindcr  of  your  old-fac"d  walls 
('an  hide  you  from  our  mcssenp^ers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  Knglish,  and  tlieir  discipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  (heir  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  tliat  behalf  whicli  we  have  challeng'd  it? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  oiu-  possession? 

Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  subjects  ; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge  tlien  tlie  king,  and  let  me  in. 

at.  That  can  we  not  :  but  he  th;v/  proves  tiie  king. 
To  him  will  we  ])rove  loyal  ;  till  lhat  lime, 
Have  we  rammM  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  tlie 
king? 

And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 

Twice  fifteen  tliousand  hearts  of  England's  breed, — 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well-born  bloods  us  those, — - 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  C(mtradicf  his  claim. 

Cit.  Till  you  com{H)nnd  whose  riglit  is  worthiest, 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  tluv^e  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  tlie  dew  of  evening  fall,  sliall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen  ! — Mount,  chevaliers  !  to  arms  ! 

Bast.  St.  George,  that  swindg'd  the  tlragon,  and  e"er 
since 

Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess*  door, 
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Teach  us  some  fence ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  [to  Austria]  with  your  lioness, 
I  'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aust.  Peace ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble ;  for  you  hear  tbe  lion  roar. 

K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we  "11  set 
fortli. 

In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so ; — \to  Lewis]  and  at  the  other 
hill 

Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions ;  then  a  Retreat.    E^iter  a 
French  Herald,  toith  Trumpets^  to  the  Gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground  j 
Many  a  widow's  husband  groveling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth  ; 
And.  victor}^,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  an(l  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours ! 

Filter  an  English  Herald,  with  Trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells  5 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach, 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  I 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
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Hither  return  all  gilt  witli  Frenclimen's  blood  ; 

There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 

That  is  removed  by  a  stafl"  of'  France  ; 

Oar  colours  do  return  in  those  same  liands 

Tliat  did  dis})lay  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  ; 

And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  liuntsmen,  come 

Our  lusty  Englisli,  all  with  purpled  hands, 

Dyed  in  tlie  dying  slaughter  of  tlieir  foes  : 

0})eu  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Hubert.^  Heralds,  from  oif  our  towers  we  might 
behold, 

From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whose  equal it}'^ 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  : 
Blood  hath  bouglit  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 
blows  ; 

Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 
power  : 

Both  are  alike;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even, 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither ;  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  King  John,  with  his  Poicer,  Eli- 
nor, Blanch,  a7icl  the  Bastard  ;  at  the  other,  Kino 
Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  cmd  Forces. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to  cast 
away  ? 

Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on, 

^  Hubert.  Without  any  assigned  reason  the  name  of  tills 
speaker  has  been  altered  by  the  modern  editors  to  Citizen.  The 
folio  distinctly  gives  this,  and  all  the  subse(iiu'nt  speeches  of 
the  same  person,  to  the  end  of  the  act,  to  Hubert.  The  propo- 
sition to  the  kings  to  reconcile  their  difTeronces  by  the  marriage 
of  Lewis  and  Blancli  would  appear  necessarily  to  come  from 
some  person  in  autliority ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
Shakspere's  intention  to  make  that  person  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
who  occupies  fo  conspicuous  a  place  in  tlie  remainder  of  the 
play. 
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Wliose  passage,  vex'd  with  tliy  impediment;, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'ersvvell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  watf'r  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop  of 
blood, 

In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France  ; 

Rather,  lost  more  :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear. 

That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 

Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 

We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bear, 

Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 

Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss. 

With  slaugliter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty  !  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  sleel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havoc,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  potents,  fiery -kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace  ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death  ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England ;  who 's  youi 
king? 

Hubert.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  p^ossession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Hubert.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this  j 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
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Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-ban'd  gates, 
Kings,  of  our  fear  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  jvmg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles^  of  Anglers  flout 
you,  kings  ; 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  deatli. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town  : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths ; 

Till  their  soul-fearing  ^  clamours  have  brawFd  down 

The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 

I 'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion ; 

To  whom  in  favour  slie  shall  give  the  day. 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  liangs  above  our  heads, 

I  like  it  well ; — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers, 

^  Kings,  of  our  fear.  The  citizens  say.  On  account  ofonv  fear, 
or  through  owv  fear,  or  by  our  fear,  we  hold  our  former  scruple 
kings, 

"  until  our  fears,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd." 
^  Scroyles :  from  Les  Escrouelles,  the  kinj^'s  evil, 
"  Soul-fearing.    To  fear  is  often  used  by  the  old  writers  in 
the  sense  of  to  make  afraid. 
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And  lay  this  Angieis  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it? 

Bast.  An  il'  thou  hast  tlie  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong  d,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  oias,  against  these  saucy  walls  : 
And  when  tliat  we  have  dashVl  them  to  the  ground, 
Why,  then  defy  each  other  :  and,  pell-mell, 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so  : — Say,  where  will  you  assault? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  soulh. 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  tliis  town. 

Bast.  O  prudent  discipline!  From  north  to  south  : 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  moutli :  \  Aside. 
I  '11  stir  them  to  it Come,  away,  away  ! 

Hiihert.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to 
stay, 

And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 

Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound  ; 

Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 

That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field  : 

Perse ver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent  to  liear, 
Hubert.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 
Blanch, 

Is  near  to  England  ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid  : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
W^here  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
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Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complefe  ; 

If  not  complete  of,  say,  he  is  not  she  ; 

And  slie  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 

If  want  it  he  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 

He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 

Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 

And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 

Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 

O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 

Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  : 

And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 

Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 

To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 

This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can, 

To  our  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match, 

With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 

The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 

And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  witliout  this  match, 

The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 

Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 

More  free  from  motion,  no,  not  death  himself 

In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 

As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  stay,^ 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags  !    Here 's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions, 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgelFd  ;  not  a  woid  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France  : 
Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother  s  father,  dad. 

*  <S'tf//y— interruption. 

VOL-  IV.  Q 
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Eli.  Sun,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this  match  ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough  : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  tlie  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  liave  no  sim  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  ])romiset]i  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  tlie  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper  :  urge  them,  while  their  souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition  ; 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted,*^  by  the  windy  breatli 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Hubert.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phi,  Speak  England  tirst,  that  hath  been  forward 
first 

To  speak  unto  this  city  :  What  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son. 

Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love, 

Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen  : 

For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 

And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 

(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 

Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 

Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 

In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 

As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 

Holds  hand  witli  any  princess  of  the  world. 

^  Zeal^  now  melted.  Tlie  "  zeal  "  of  the  King  of  France  and 
of  Lewis  is  "now  melted" — whether  that  mehing  represent 
metal  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or  dissolving  ice  :  it  has  lost  its  com- 
pactness, its  cohesion ;  but 

*'  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions," — 
the  pleading  of  Constance  and  Arthur, — tlie  pity  and  remorse 
of  Philip  for  their  lot, — may  "  cool  and  congeal*  '  it  *'  again  to 
what  it  was;" — may  make  it  again  solid  and  entiie. 
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K.  Phi.  What  sayst  thou,  boy?  look  in  the  ladys 
face. 

Lcio.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son,  . 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself^ 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[  Whispers  with  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  ! — 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  ! — 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor  :  This  is  pity  now, 
That  hang  d,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should  be, 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  mine. 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  anything  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you, 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be  your 
judge. 

That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?  What  say  you, 
my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you  love 
this  lady  ? 

Leio.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  1  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

Q  2 
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K.John.  Then  do  I  give  Vol  quesseii,Tourcaine,  Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well.   Young  princes,  close  your 
hands. 

Aust.  And  your  lips  too  ;  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assured. ^ 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd. 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much  : 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  ^  at  your  highness' 
tent. 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  have 
made, 

Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  came  ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  way, 
To  our  own, vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all, 

For  we  '11  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond  ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity  : — I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will. 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 

^  First  assur'd— ixffinnced. 
^  Passionate — given  up  to  grief. 
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Tliiit  we  shall  stop  lier  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd-for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. —  The  Citizens 
retire  from  the  walls. 
Bast,  Mad  world!  mad  kings!  mad  composition  ! 
John,  to  stop  Artliur's  title  in  tlie  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part : 
And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  tlie  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  tliat  same  purposc-clianger,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith  ; 
That  daily  break-vow;  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,  cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 
That  smooth-iac'd  gentleman,  tickling  commodity,'* 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ;  ^ 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peised^'  well. 
Made  to  run  even  ;  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiflerency, 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  tliis  all-changing  word, 
Cla})p'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  f 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo"d  me  yet : 

^  Commodity — interest. 

*>  Bias  of  the  ivm  ld.    The  allusion  to  the  bias  in  a  huwl  is  vef>' 
happily  kept  up. 
Pt'iseof— poised. 
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Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  iny  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm  ; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  unat tempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  railetli  on  ihe  rich. 
^'^Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say, — there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  ricli ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
^^0  say, — there  is  no  vice  but  beggary  : 

since  kings  break  faith  upon  coimnodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord  !  for  I  will  worship  thee  !         |  EjciL 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— The  same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const,  Gone  to  be  married  !  gone  to  swear  a  peace ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  !  Gone  to  be  friends  ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch?  and  Blanch  those  provinces? 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard  ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o "er  thy  tale  again  : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say,  't  is  so : 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  tliy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man  : 
Believe  m.e,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man  ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  tlierefore  full  of  fears  ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess  tliou  didst  but  jest 
With  my  vex'd  spirits,  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again  ;  not  all  tliy  former  tale. 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 
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Const.  O,  if  tlioii  teacli  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  tliis  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die  ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so, 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
AVliich,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die. — 
JiCwis  marry  Blanch  !    O,  boy,  tlien  where  art  tliou  ? 
I'rance  friend  witli  England  !  what  becomes  of  me  ? — 
I'ellow,  be  gone  :  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
]{ut  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Const.  Which  harm  witliin  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd'stme  be  content,  wert  grim. 
Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
lull  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless'^  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious,^ 
1  'atcli'd  with  foul  moles  and  eye-otfending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content; ; 
I'or  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
]»ecome  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
3  Jut  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  Fortune  join'd  to  make  tliee  great : 
Of  Nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  lilies  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose  :  but  Fortune,  O  ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thy  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
I'o  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  Fortune,  and  king  John  ; 
That  strumpet  Fortune,  that  visurping  John  ; — 
I'ell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  v/ords  ;  or  get  thee  gone, 

*  Sightless— the  opposite  of  sightly. 
^  Prodigious — preteniatural. 
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And  leave  those  woes  alone,  whicli  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go  with 
thee : 

I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  : 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop.^ 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble;  for  my  grief 's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

\^She  throios  herself  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  John,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  'T  is  true,  fair  daughter  ;  and  this  blessed 
day 

Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival  : 
To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alcliymist ; 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday !  — [i?^smy. 
What  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done. 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set. 
Among  the  high  tides,  in  the  kalendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury  : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 

^  Stoop.  Constance  refuses  to  go  with  Salisbury  to  the  kings 
— she  will  instruct  her  sorrov.s  to  be  proud  ;  for  grief  is  proud 
inspirit,  even  while  it  bows  down  the  body  of  its  owner ;  or, 
griefmak.es  its  owner  stoop  to  iu 
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Pray  that  their  burthens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hoj^es  prodigiously  be  cross'd  : 
But  on  ^  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wrack  ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  aie  not  tliis  day  made  : 
This  day,  all  tilings  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  faitli  itself  1o  hollow  falsehood  cliange  ! 

K.  FJii.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  tlie  fair  proceedings  of  tliis  day. 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Resembling  maj(  sty  ;  which,  being  touched,  and  tried, 
Proves  valueless  :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengtlien  it  witii  yours  : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold,  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hatli  made  up  this  league  :  — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjur'd  kings 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens  ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjurVl  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me ! 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War !  war  !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges  1  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
Tiiat  bloody  spoil :  Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 
coward ; 

Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side! 
Thou  Fortune  s  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety  !  thou  art  perjm'd  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.    W  hat  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag,  and  stamj),  and  swear, 
l^pon  my  party !    Thou  cohl-blooded  slave, 
^  But  on — except  ou. 
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Hast  thou  not  sjwke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier?    Biddinj^  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  tliy  ibrtmie,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  tall  over  to  my  foes? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doll'  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant  lim})s. 

Aust.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  tome! 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf  s-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  liie. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

K.  John.  We  like  not  this  ;  thou  dost  forget  tliyself 

Enter  Pandui.pii. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  tlie  pojie. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  ! — 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I,  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legato  here, 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand, 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  eartlily  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  sliglit,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  j){)pe. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  tlie  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  mucli  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
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So  tell  the  pope  ;  all  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him,  and  his  usurpM  authority. 

K.  Fid.  Brother  of  England,  yon  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John,  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christ- 
endom, 

Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 

Dreading  tlie  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 

And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 

Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 

Who,  in  tliat  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 

Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 

This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  j 

Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  dotli  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd, 
Canonized,  and  worshipped  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome*  to  curse  a  while! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curses  :  for,  without  my  wrong. 
There  is  no  tongue  liath  power  to  curse  him  riglit. 

Pand.  There 's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too  ;  when  law  can  do  no  right, 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong ; 
Law  carmot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law  : 
Therefoi-e,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

^  Room  with  Rome.  Rome  was  formerly  pronounced  room, — ■ 
and  Shakspere  indulges  in  a  play  upon  words,  even  when  the 
utterer  is  strongly  moved. 
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Pand.  Philip  of  Fiance,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic  ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Jjook  st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  liell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Pliilip,  listen  to  tlie  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  tliese  wrongs. 
Because  

Bast.        Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  % 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  father  ;  for  the  dillerence 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend  : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.         That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast;  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here, 

In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, — 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need ; 
O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John,  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const.  O,  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip  ;  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-skin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

K.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 
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Pand.  Wliat  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more, 

If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  I'atlier,  make  my  person  yourg> 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  hestow  yourself. 
This  royal  liand  and  mine  are  newly  knit : 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strengtli  of  sacred  vows. 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, — 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  uj)  of  peace, — 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear'd  and  overstainM 
Witli  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  so  jest  with  Heaven, 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm; 
CJnswear  faith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage-bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity  ?    O,  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breatlie  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
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France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  hy  the  tongue, 

A  chased  lion**  by  the  mortal  paw, 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  hy  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  1  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church .' 
What  since  thou  swor  st  is  sworn  against  thyself. 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself : 
For  that  wliich  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  again ;  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures;  as  fire  cools  fire, 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burri'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion 
By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou  swear  st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  ^  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear ! 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn  ; 

*  A  chased  lion.  We  have  ventured  here  upon  a  slight 
change.  The  original  reads,  "  <i  cased  lion"  which  is  supposed 
to  mean  a  lion  in  a  cage.  The  image  is,  strictly  taken,  weak- 
ened, if  not  destroyed,  by  this  epithet.  The  very  ])ardonab!e 
insertion  of  an  h  presents  us  a  noble  picture  of  a  hunted  Hon  at 
bay. 

b  Swears  only.  The  entire  speech  of  Pandulph  is  full  of 
verbal  subtleties,  which  render  the  intricate  reasoning  more  in- 
tricate.   The  poet  unquestionably  meant  to  produce  this  effect. 
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And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  tliou  dost  swear. 

Therefore,  tliy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 

Is  in  tliyself  rebellion  to  thyself : 

And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make, 

Than  arm  tliy  constant  and  tliy  nobler  parts 

Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions  : 

Upon  wliich  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 

If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but,  if  not,  then  know, 

The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 

So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off, 

But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Will 't  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Leio.  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding-day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slaughter'd  men  % 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums, 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  ^  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me  ! — ab,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const  O,  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-thought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  tliy  love.  What  motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds, 
His  honour  :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour  ! 

Lew.  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
^  Measures — solemn  d.anoes. 
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K.  Phi.  Tliou  shalt  not  need  : — England,  1  will  fall 
from  thee. 

Const.  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 
Eli.  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within  tin's 
hour. 

Bast.  Old  Time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton, 
Time, 

Is  it  as  he  will?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Blanch.  The  sun 's  o'ercast  with  blood  :  Fair  day 
adieu ! 

Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both  :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine  ; 
Grandame,  I  will  not  wish  tliy  wishes  thrive ; 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Leio.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my  life 
dies. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. — 

\^Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage  whose  heat  liath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valued  blood,  of  France, 

K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt 
turn 

To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John. '  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To  arms 
let 's  hie !  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. — The  same.    Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums;  Excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard,  with 
Austria's  Head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot ; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head,  lie  there  ; 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy  : — Philip,  make  up  : 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent, 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lonl,  I  rescued  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege  ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  a  happy  end.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  sayne. 

Alarums ;  Excursions ;  Retreat.  Enter  King  John, 
Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be ;  your  grace  shall  stay  behind, 

[To  Eli. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  ;  [  To  Arth. 
Thy  grandame  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K,  John.  Cousin,  [to  the  Bastard]  away  for  England ; 
haste  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  l)ags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  ;  imprisoned  angels 
Set  thou  at  liberty  :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back. 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
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I  leave  your  highness: — Giandame,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  lioly) 
For  your  fair  safely;  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 
Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.  \_Exit  Bastard. 

Eli.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  Iiark,  a  word. 

\_She  takes  Autii.  aside. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  O  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  llesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.    I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  will  lit  it  with  some  better  tune. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  tliou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet : 
But  thou  slialt  have  :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  tlie  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  full  of  gawds, 
To  give  me  audience  : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  moutli, 
Sound  on  ^  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 

°-  Sound  on.  So  the  original.  But  on  and  one  were  often 
spelt  alike;  and  therefore  the  passage  must  be  determined  by 
other  principles  than  that  of  fidelity  to  the  text.  Which  is  the 
more  poetical, 

Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  race  of  night," 
or  "sound  one?" — Shakspere,  it  appears  to  us,  has  made  the 
idea  of  time  precise  enough  by  the  "  midnight  bell and  the 
addition  of  "  one"  is  either  a  contradiction  or  a  pleonasm. 
But  was  the  "  midnight  bell  "  the  bell  of  a  clock  ?  Was  it  not 
rather  the  bell  which  called  the  monks  to  their  "  morning  lauds  ?" 
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If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 

And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 

Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 

Had  bak'd  Ihy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 

(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 

Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 

And  strain  Iheir  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 

A  passion  hateful  to  my  piu'poses ;) 

Or  if  tliat  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  wilhout  thine  eai-s,  and  make  reply 

Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 

Then,  in  des])ite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts  : 

But  ah,  I  will  not : — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Huh.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John,  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend, 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread 
He  lies  before  me  :  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Huh.  And  I  '11  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Huh.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough 
I  could  be  merry  now  :  Hubert,  I  love  thee. 
W^ell,  I  '11  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  : 

Remember.  Madam,  fare  you  well : 

I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 
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Eli.  My  blessing  go  Avith  thee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin,  go 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho!  \^Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— The  same.    The  French  King's  ToiL 

Enter  King  Piiii.ip,  Lewis,  Pandulpii,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  Hood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  ^  sail 
Is  scatler'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fellowshi}). 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort!  all  siiall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  wlien  we  have  run  so  ill 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spile  of  France  'I 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won  that  hath  he  fortified  : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example  :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  tliis? 

K.  Phi.  W^ell  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise. 

So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  sliame. 

Enter  Constance. 
Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  luito  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  tlie  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  : — 
I  prithee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo,  now  !  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 
K.  Phi.   Patience,    good  lady  '    comfort,  gentle 

Constance ! 
Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 

*  Cowof cterf— overpowered. 
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Death,  death,  O  amiable  lovely  death! 

Thou  odoriTerous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 

Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 

Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 

And  put  my  eyeballs  in  tliy  vaulty  brows ; 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 

And  stop  tliis  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 

And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 

Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !  Misery's  love, 

O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.         O  fair  affliction,  peace! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breatli  to  cry  : — 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder  s  mouth  f 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world  j 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice, 
Which  scorns  a  modern**  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const,  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine  ; 
My  name  is  Constance;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad  ; — I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then,  't  is  like  I  should  forget  myself : 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 

^  Modern— ixxic,  common.    Thus,  in  *  As  You  Like  it,' — 
"  Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances." 
We  may  read  "a  mother's  invocation  "  with  little  violence  to 
the  text:  moderns  (the  old  spelling)  might  have  been  easily  mi* 
taken  for  modern. 
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And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myselT: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son ; 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  : 
I  am  not  mad;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K,  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses :  O,  what  love  I  nolo 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief ; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Const  Yes,  that  I  will ;  And  wherefore  will  I  do  it  ? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud, 

0  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son, 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty ! 
But  now  1  envy  at  their  liberty. 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven  : 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again  ; 

For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 

And  so  he  11  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again, 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 

1  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Panel.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me  that  never  had  a  son. 
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K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  witli  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
StulTs  out  his  vacant  garments  wilii  his  foim  ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well  :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  1, 
I  could  give  belter  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  tliis  form  u]ion  my  head, 

\_Tearinf/  off  her  head-dress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  Lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  tlie  world  ! 
My  wi(low-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  !  [Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  '11  follow  her.  [Exit. 

Lew.  There 's  notliing  in  this  world  can  make  me  joy  : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  tlie  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  taste, 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 

Pcmd.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  liealth. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  tin's  day? 

Leio.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'T  is  strange  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearl)'^  won : 
Aie  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lew.  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  h.e  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetic  spirit; 
For  even  the  breatli  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
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Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 

Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 

Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 

That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infants  veins, 

The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 

One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest : 

A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 

Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gained  : 

And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 

Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 

That  John  may  stand  Ihen  Arthur  needs  must  fall  ; 

So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Leio.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall  1 

Paiid.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  vvife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Leiv.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Panel.  HoAV  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this  old  world  ! 
John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you  : 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scope  of  nat  urc,'"^  no  distemper'd  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Leio.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

*  Scape  of  nature — the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  A  scope  is 
what  is  seen — according  to  its  derivation — as  a  phenomenon  is 
what  appears. 
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Pand.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  tliat  young  Artliur  be  not  gone  already, 
Even  at  that  news  lie  dies  :  and  tlien  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  sliall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  fhigers'  ends  of  Jolin. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  churcli. 
Offending  charity  :  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call » 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.    O  noble  dauphin 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :  'T  is  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent, 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
For  England  go;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Leic.  Strong  reasons  make  strange  ^  actions :  Let 
us  go ; 

If  you  say  ay,  the  king  will  not  say  no.  [Exeuiit. 

^  A  call.  The  oaj^ed  birds  whicli  lure  the  wild  ones  to  the 
Piot  are  termed  by  fowlers  "  oa/^birds." 

b  Strange.  Stvon<5  reasons  make— that  is,  justify — a  large 
deviation  from  common  courses. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. — Northampton.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hubert  and  Tioo  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  sliall  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair  :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 

1  Attend.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Huh.  Uncleanly  scruples  !  Fear  not  you  :  look  to 't. — 
[Exeunt  Attendants. 
Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 
Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prhice. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub,  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  ! 

Methinks,  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.    By  my  Christendom,* 
So  1  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him  : 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

^  Christendom,  Arthur  prettily  asseverates  l.)y  tlie  baptisma] 
office— by  his  diristenin<f. 
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No,  indeed,  is 't  not ;  And  I  would  fo  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  lalk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Tlicrelbre  I  will  bo  sudden,  and  despatch,  \_Aside. 

Jrtli.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sootli,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  rlo  take  possession  of  my  bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.    \_Shoioing  a  imjoerJ]  How 
now,  foolisli  rheum!  [Aside. 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  dro}) 
Got  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it?  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

ArtJi.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  etlect  : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?  Wlien  your  head  did  but 
ache, 

I  knit  my  liand-kercher  about  your  brows, 

(The  best  I  liad,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 

And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 

And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 

And,  like  the  watchful  miruites  to  the  liour, 

Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  h^avy  time ; 

Saying,  What  lack  you?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 

Or,  Wliat  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 

Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 

And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 

But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 

Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 

And  call  it  cunning  ;  do,  an  if  you  will : 

If  heaven  be  pleas'd  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
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Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Huh.  I  have  sworn  to  df)  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  hut  in  this  iron  age,  would  do  It ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-liot. 
Approaching  near  tliese  eyes,  would  driiik  my  tears. 
And  quencli  his  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  ; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  a^vay  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him.^    No  tongue  but  Hu- 
bert's— 

Huh.  Come  forth.  [StcDiips. 
Re-etiter  Attendants,  2vlth  Cords,  Irons,  S^c. 
Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  iriy  eyes  are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Huh.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boist'rous-rough? 
1  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word; 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Heat,  used  as  a  paiticiplo. 
^  I  would  not  have  believ'd  him.    As  we  have  pointed  the 
passage,  Arthur  bejjins  a  fresh  sentence,  which  is  interrupted  by 
Hubert  stamping.    He  is  about  to  say,  "  No  tongue  bat  Hu- 
bert's "  would  have  made  me  believe  it. 
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Htcb.  Go,  stand  vvithiu  ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deedo 
\_Kxeunt  Attendants 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend  ; 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart : — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  comi)a8sion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven  ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  ii> 
yours, 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandeyng  hair, 

Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 

Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 

Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  tliis  your  promise?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes  : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    O,  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but* still  to  look  on  you  ' 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hiib.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth  ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes  :  See  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  \k))\ 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelVd  to  fight. 
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Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  »  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office  :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live  ;  I  will  not  touch  tliine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes  : 
Vet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.    Adieu  ; 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence  ;  no  more  :  Go  closely  in  wi:h  me. 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — The  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 
Palace, 

Enter  King  John,  crowned ;  Pembroke,  Salisbury, 
and  other  Lords.    The  King  takes  his  State. 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  crown'd. 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pem.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness  pleas"d, 
Was  once  superfluous  :  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off: 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

^  Tarre.  Tooke  derives  this  from  a  Saxon  word,  meaning  to 
exasperate.  Others  think  that  it  h"ds  only  reference  to  the  cus- 
lom  of  exciting  terriers — tarriers. 
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Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard  a  title  ^  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  tlie  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  ^veil-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about ; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pem.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness : 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown*d. 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highness 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd. 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  stiong ; 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my  fear), 
I  shall  indue  you  with  :  Meantime,  but  ask 

*  Guard  a  title.  The  guard  is  the  border  or  ed-^ing  of  a  gar- 
meiit~lhe  boundary,  the  defence  against  injury. 
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Wliiit  you  would  have  lefonn'd  tliai  is  not  \vt*ll, 
And  well  sljall  you  i)orceive  how  willingly 
I  will  hotli  hear  and  grant  you  yoiu-  requests. 

Pein.  Then  I,  (as  one  that  am  fhe  tonL';ue  of  these, 
To  sound  the  ])urj)().se.s  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  iheni,  (hut,  cliief  ol' all, 
Your  sal'ety,  for  the  wliicli  niy.self  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur  ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murnuning-  lijjs  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If  what  in  re?t  you  have"  in  right  you  hold. 
Why,  then,  your  fears^(which,  as  tliey  say,  at  (end 
The  steps  of  wrong)  slioidd  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  l)arbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  riclj  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  soil, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask. 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  wllii  you? 

Pern.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  blood  v  deed  ; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye;  tliat  close  aspect  of  liis 

^  Rest  is,  we  take  it,  here  em])loye<I  to  mean  a  tixed  jjositiou. 
From  a  number  of  examples  ;.,'ivea  by  Heed  in  l»is  eililion  ol 
Dodsley's  *  Old  Piays,'  we  find  llie  same  expression  constantly 
used  in  the  game  of  Primevo,  in  which  game,  as  lav  as  we  mav 
judge,  the  term  seems  to  imply  that  the  player,  at  a  pellicular 
point  of  the  game,  makes  a  decided  stand  upon  the  chances 
fancies  he  has  secured. 

VOL.    IV.  S 
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Does  show  the  mood  of  a  mucli-troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe 't  is  done 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  char<^e  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern.  And,  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue  tlieisce 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand : — 
Good  lords,  altliough  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Fern.  Indeed  we  heard  liow  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  liimself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Wliy  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on 
me? 

Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play  ;  and  't  is  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game !  and  so  farewell. 

Pem.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  1  11  go  witli  thee. 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd  the  breadtli  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.    Bad  world  the  while  ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  tliis  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.   \_Ex.  Lords, 

K.  John.  They  burn  in  indignation.    I  repent. 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  ]\ilessenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast.    W^here  is  that  blood, 
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Tli'it  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks? 
So  Ibul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 
Pour  down  thy  weather: — How  goes  all  in  France? 
Mess.   From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
power, 

For  any  foreign  preparation, 

Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land! 

The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them  ; 

For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 

Tlie  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arrivM. 

K.  John.  O,  wiiere  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunk  ] 
Where  hath  it  slept  V    Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  slie  not  hear  of  it? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust;  the  iirst  of  Ajjiil,  died 
Your  noble  mother  :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion  ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers! — What!  mother  dead? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France! — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  here? 

Mess.  Under  the  dauphin. 

E7iter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  o/*Pomfret. 
K.  John.  Tiiou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  worlcl 
To  your  proceedings?  do  not  seek  to  stulf 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  tlie  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin  ;  Ibr  I  was  amaz'd 
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Under  tlie  tide  :  but  now  1  breatlie  again 
Alol't  the  Hood;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  liave  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travell'd  liither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  })eople  strangely  lantasied  ; 
Possessed"  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here  \s  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pom  fret,  wliom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsli-sounding  rhymes, 
That,  ere  tlie  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou  so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  tliat  the  truth  will  fall  out  so-. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him;  imprison  him  ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

\_Exit  Hubert,  luitJi  Peteu. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd? 

Bast.  The  French,  mv  lord:  men's  mouths  are  full 
of  it : 

Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury, 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
3f  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies  : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 
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John.   Nay,  but  make  haste :  the  better  foot 
l)elbie. 

O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 

When  adverse  foreigners  aflright  my  towns 

With  dreadiiil  ])om])  of  stout  invasion  ! 

Be  Mercury,  set  featliers  to  thy  heels ; 

And  Hy  like  thought,  from  tlicm  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed.  [Ex. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spritoful  noble  gentleman. 
Go  after  him ;  tor  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  ; 
And  l)e  thou  lie. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.  \_Exit. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Huh.  My  lord,  tliey  say  five  moons  were  seen  to-night : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  tiftli  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wondrous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  propiiesy  upon  it  dangerously  : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  car ; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  t)ie  hearer's  wrist ; 
W^hilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action, 
Witli  Avrinkled  brows,  witli  nods,  with  rolling  eyes< 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  moutli  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste  / 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,) 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  Freucli, 
That  were  cmbatteled  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
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Another  lean  unvvash'd  artificer 

Cuts  oil'  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears? 

Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Artliur  s  death  % 
Thy  hand  liath  murtlier'd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wisli  him  dead,  but  tliou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 
llxih.  None  had,  my  lord !  why,  did  you  not  provoke 
me  % 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  he  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  ; 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law  ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Huh.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven  and 
earth 

Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !  Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd, 
Quoted,  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murther  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ 'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Huh.  My  lord,— 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  a 
pause, 

When  I  s])ake  darkly  what  I  purposed, 
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Or  tiirn'd  an  eye  of  doubt,  upon  my  face, 

As  bid'^  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  oiT, 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me  : 

But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 

i     And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin  ; 

I     Yea,  without  sto}),  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 

I     And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed,  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 

j     My  nobles  leave  me  ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  witli  ranks  of  foreign  powers  : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  tliis  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soid  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murtherous  thought ; 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form, 

j     Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 

j     Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  cliild. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live?  O,  haste  thee  to  the  peers, 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience  ! 

j     Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 

I     Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 

«  As  bid — elliptically  for  as  to  h\  \. 
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riie  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient  haste  : 

I  conjure  thee  hut  slowly;  run  more  fast.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. —  The  same.    Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Arthur,  on  the  Walls, 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high  ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down  : — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not! — 
I'here 's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me;  if  tliey  did, 
I'his  sliip-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me  quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  "11  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  11  find  a  thousand  sliifis  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay.    [^Leaps  doion. 
O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones  ; — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's- 
Bury ; 

It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  otl'er  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  tlie  cardinal? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France: 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big.  To-moiTOW  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.  Or  rather  then  set  forward  :  for  't  will  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet.^ 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords  I 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us. 
^  Or  e*er  we  meet — before  we  meet. 
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We  will  not  line  his  thin  bcstaincd  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  tlie  loot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks  : 
Return,  and  tell  him  so ;  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Wliate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  thin;';,  were 
best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  ncvr. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pejn.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bast.  'T  is  true  ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man's  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison :  What  is  he  lies  here? 

\_Secmg  Arthur. 
Pcm.  O  death,  made  proud  with  })ure  and  princely 
beauty ! 

The  eartli  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  tliis  deed. 

Sal.  Murther,  as  hatnig  what  liimself  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  lie  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-])rincely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?  You  have  belield,* 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard?  or  could  you  think? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see?  could  thouglit,  witliout  tliis  object, 
Form  such  anotlier  ?    This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  mxio  the  crest, 
Of  murther's  arms  :  this  is  tlie  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Penu  All  murthers  past  do  stand  excused  in  Ihis : 
And  this  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 

"  Ynu  have  beheld.  Yoii  see — or  have  you  only  read,  or 
lieartl?  Your  senses  must  be  so  startled  that  you  may  doubt 
"  you  have  beheld." 
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To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  times  ; 
And  prove  a  deiidly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  lieavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  tliat  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand? — 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  wliat  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  tlie  king  ; — 
From  whose  obedience  I  ibrbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  tliis  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  liis  breathless  excellence 
Tlie  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pem.,  Big,  Our  souls  religiously  confiiin  thy  words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live;  the  king  hath  sent  tor  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death  : — 
Avaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  I 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

SaL        Must  I  rob  the  law  ?  \_Draichig  his  sword. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheathe  it  in  a  murtherer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  vSalisbury,  stand  back,  I  vsay  ; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword 's  as  sharp  as  yours  : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobilityr 
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Big.  Out,  dunghill!  dai'st  thou  brave  a  iioldcnian  ? 

Hub.  Not  for  niy  lile  :  but  yet  I  dare  del'eiid 
My  iiiijoceiit  life  against  an  emperor. 

»S«^.  Thou  art  a  murtherer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so  ; 

Yet,  I  am  none  :  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  i'alse, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pan.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  jjeace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

Bast.  Thou  vvert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury  ; 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  loot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  '11  strike  thee  dead.    Put  \\\)  thy  sword  l>et"me; 
Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge'? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murtherer "? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kiird  tliis  piince? 

Hub.  'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well  : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  lile  s  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  tliose  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  iheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-himse  ; 
For  I  am  stilled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  dauphin  there! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

\^Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  good  world! — Knew  you  of  this  fair 
work  ? 

Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
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Of  mercy,  if  tliou  didst  tliis  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Huh.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha!  I  '11  tell  thee  vvliat; 
Thou  'rt  damn'd  as  l)lack — nay,  nothing  is  so  blaek  ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Luciler : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  tliou  didst  kill  this  child. 

llvb.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair, 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on  ;  or,  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be,  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  liim  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaz'd,  metliinks  ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  I 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scamble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unow'd  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace  : 
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Now  powers  from  homo,  and  discontents  at  home, 

Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vast  confusion  wails, 

As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast, 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 

Now  happy  lie  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.    Bear  away  that  child, 

And  follow  me  with  speed  ;  I  '11  to  the  king : 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 

And  lieaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land.  {Exeu/it. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. —  The  same.    A  Room  in  the  PaUice 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph,  with  the  Crown,  av-l 
Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  cii  cle  of  my  glory. 

Pand,  Take  again  [^Giving  ^oiis  the  crown. 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word  :  go  meet  tlie 
French ; 

And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  «  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time 's  so  sick, 
That^present  medicine  must  be  minister'd. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope  ; 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,^ 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 

^  Counties — nobles. 

^  Convertite—conxevt ;  reclaimed  to  the  authority  of  "  holv 
church." 
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I    Upon  your  Oitih  of  service  to  the  pope, 

Go  I  to  make  tlie  French  lay  down  their  arms.  [Exit. 

K.John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?  Did  not  tlie  prophet 
Say  tbat  before  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
My  crown  I  should  give  otf'^    Even  so  I  have  : 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there  holds  oat 
But  Dover  castle ;  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast  They  found   him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets ; 

An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 

By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  ho  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  sad 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  tliouglit ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away  ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confiden?,e. 
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What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there? 

O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage,  and  run 

To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors  •, 

And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  niglj. 

K.  John.  Tlie  legate  of  the  pope  hatli  been  with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  tlie  dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  tlie  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present  time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet  I  know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's-Bury. 

Enter  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Melun,  Pem- 
broke, Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Leio,  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance  : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  tliese  notes, 
May  know  wiierefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firan  and  inviolable. 

Sal,  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
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And,  noble  dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith, 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  tliat  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.    O,  it  grieves  my  soul, 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker  ;  O,  and  there, 
Where  honourable  rescue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury  : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 
That,  for  the  healtli  and  pliysic  of  our  riglit, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong. — 

And  is 't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends, 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  tliis  isle, 

Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  : 

Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

Her  enemies'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 

Upon  tlie  spot  of  this  enforced  cause,) 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  follow  unacquainted  colours  liere  ? 

What,  here? — O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  remove! 

That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  thee  about, 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 

And  not  to-spend**  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

Leiu.  A  noble  temper  dost  tliou  show  in  this ; 

And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom. 

Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 

^  To-spend.  To  is  a  prefix,  in  combination  with  spend ;  as  in 
*The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' — 

"And  fairy-like,  to-pinch  tlie  unclean  knight." 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought 

Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 

Let  me  wipe  ofl'this  honourable  dew, 

That  sllverly  dotli  progress  on  thy  cheeks : 

My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 

Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 

But  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 

This  shower,  blown  uj)  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 

Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm  : 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 

That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd ; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts. 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

Come,  come ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 

As  Lewis  himself : — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all, 

That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Baxter  Pandulph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake  : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven  ; 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right, 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this, — king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand, 
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It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  })eace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  sliovv. 

Leio.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control, 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 
To  any  sovereign  state  througliout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindletl  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  sliould  feed  this  fire; 
And  now 't  is  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer Yl,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  made  liis  peace  with  Rome  ? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave?    Wliat  penny  hath  Rome  born 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  tliis  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy !  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  playM  for  a  crown  i 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set? 
!Vo,  no,  on  my  soid,  it  never  sliall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Leio.  Outside,  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 

*  BanWd  their  towns, — Probably  sail'd  alonq;  their  banks 
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Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  liope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cuird  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. — 

[^Trumpet  sozmds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience.    I  am  sent  to  speak  : 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  liave  dealt  for  him 5 
And,  as  you  ans\ver,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  Idood  that  ever  fury  breath'd, 
The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  king  j 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too,  he  should  : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unliair'd^  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  yom  dix):, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks ; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 


*  Unhair'd — unbearded. 
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In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  this  voice  an  armed  Englishman  ; — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarcii  is  in  arms  ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. — 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  motlier  England,  blush  for  shame  : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Leio.  Tliere  end  thy  brave,''  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace ; 

We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us  :  fare  thee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
W^ith  such  a  brabbler. 

Fand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Leiv.  We  will  attend  to  neither  : — 

Strike  up  tlie  drums ;  and  let  tlie  tongue  of  war 
Plead  lor  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :  Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  bracVl, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  tlie  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder  :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
^  Brave — bravado. 
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Is  warlike  John;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  wliose  oflice  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  wliole  thousands  of  tlie  Frenclu 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  (hums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  thid  it,  daupliin,  do  not  doubt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  Ul.—^The  same.    A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  King  John  aiid  Hubert. 

K,  John.  How  goes  the  daywitlius?    0,  tell  me, 
Hubert. 

Huh.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me ;  O,  my  heart  is  sick  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.   My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 

Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field. 

And  send  him  word  by  me  Avhich  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  tlie  abbey 
there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  dauphin  here, 
Are  wrack'd  three  nights  ajro  on  Goodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now  : 
The  French  fight  coldh^,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  Joh7i.  Ah  me  !  tliis  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead:  to  my  litter  straight; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV^ — The  same.    Another  jxiri  of  the  same. 
Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bigot,  a7id  others. 
Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor"d  with  friends. 
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Pon.  Up  once  again  ;  put  spirit  in  the  French  : 
If  tliey  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pem.  They  say,  king  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left  Ihfl 
field. 

Enter  Melun,  loounded,  and  led  hy  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  tlie  count  Melun. 

Sal,  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bougiit,  and  sold; 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faitli. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take 
By  cutting  off  your  heads  :  Thus  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  witli  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sel.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  viev/, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false ;  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  (ruth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 
He  is  forsworn  if  e  er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east : 
But  even  this  night, — whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
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Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — • 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire ; 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  tliis  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  Avas  an  Englishman, — 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  tlie  field  ; 
Where  I  may  tliink  the  remnant  of  my  tlioughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
Witli  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee, — And  beshrevv  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlookM, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  lieuce ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends  !    New  flight ; 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[^Exeunt,  leading  off  Melun. 

SCENE  Y.—  The  same.    The  French  Camjx 
Fmter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Leio.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth  to  set. 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  'ivelkin  blush. 
When   the  English  measured  backward  their  own 
ground, 
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In  faint  retire  :  O,  bravely  came  we  off 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tottering  colours  cl(  arly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  dauphin  ? 
Leio.  Here  : — What  news  ? 

Mess.    The  count   Melun  is   slain ;    the  Kngli.eh 
lords, 

By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  oil': 

And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long, 

Are  cast  away,  and  simk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Leio.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news! — Beshrew  thy  very 
heart ! 

I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 

As  this  hath  made  mc. — Who  was  he  that  said, 

King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well;  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care  to- 
night ; 

The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 

To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. — An  open  Place  in  the  Neighhourhood 
o/Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who 's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend.— What  art  thou  ? 

Ihib.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 
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Ihib.  What 's  that  to  thee? 

Why  may  1  not  demand  of  thine  affairs, 
As  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 
,    I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 

Thou  art  my  friend,  tliat  know'st  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt :  an  if  thou  please, 

Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.   Unkind   remembrance  !    thou,  and  eyeless 
night, 

Have  done  me  shame  : — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue, 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Bast.  Come,  come ;   sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

Hub.   Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  cf 
night, 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then  ;  and  what 's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it. 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk : 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  liad  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  lake  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Htib.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 
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Huh.  Why,  know  you  not?  tlie  lords  are  all  come 
back, 

And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company  ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them  ; 
Myself,  well  mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away,  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king  ; 
I  doubt  he  will  be  dead,  or  e'er  1  come.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Yll.—The  OrcAar^;?  0/ Swinstead  Abbey. 
Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  aiid  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  liis  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds  belief. 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assailetli  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here. — 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  \_Exit  Bigoi'. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  liim ;  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes. 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts, 
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Leaves  them  invisible  ;^  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  wliich  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies; 
Wliich,  in  tlieir  tliiong  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.    'T  is  strange,  that  death  shotild 
sing. 

I  am  tlie  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  cliants  a  doleful  liymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;  for  you  are  born 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest,^ 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enier  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  in  Kinu 
John  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  liath  elbow- 
room  ; 

It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parclmient ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.         How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

K.  John.  Poison' d, — ill  fare; — dead,  forsook,  cast 
oft": 

And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 

To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 

Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 

Througli  my  biun'd  bosom  ;  nor  entreat  the  north 

To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 

And  comfort  me  with  cold  : — I  do  not  ask  you  much, 

^  Invisible — unlocked  at,  disregarded, 
b  Indigest — disordered,  indigested,  state  of  affairs. 
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I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  Tlie  salt  in  them  is  hot. 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrarniize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye  : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burnt ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  lile  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where,  Heaven  he  Knows  how  we  shall  answer  him  : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  tlie  washes,  all  unwarily. 

Devoured  by  the  unexpected  Hood.      [The  King  dies» 
Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 

My  liege  !  my  lord  ! — But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

P.  He7i.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ! 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?   I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  tlie  office  for  thee  of  revenge : 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  tliee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
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Where  be  your  j)ovvers  ?   Show  now  your  mended  faiths ; 

And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 

To  push  desl ruction,  and  perpetual  shame, 

Out  of  tlie  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land  : 

Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  souglit ; 

The  dauphin  rages  at  our  very  lieels. 

SaL  It  seems  you  know  not  tlien  so  much  as  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  dauphin  ; 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take, 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  tlie  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  vv^ell  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal. 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  hanpilv. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so : — And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred  ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  I 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you 
thanks, 

And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  v/itli  tears. 
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Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs. — 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.  [^Exeimi 
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The  first  edition  was  published  in  1597,  under  the 
title  of*  The  Tragedie  of  King  Richard  the  Second.' 
Four  editions  in  quarto  appeared  before  tlie  folio  of 
1623.  But  all  that  part  of  the  fourth  act  in  which 
Richard  is  introduced  to  make  the  surrender  of  his 
crown,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lines, 
was  never  printed  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  quarto 
of  1608  first  gives  this  scene.  That  quarto  is,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  text  of  the  play  as  it  now  stands. 

We  scarcely  know  how  to  approach  this  drama,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  a  few  remarks  upon  its  characteristics. 
We  are  almost  afraid  to  trust  our  own  admiration  when 
we  turn  to  the  cold  criticism  by  which  opinion  in  this 
country  has  been  wont  to  be  governed.  We  have  been 
told  that  it  cannot  "  be  said  much  to  affect  the  passions 
or  enlarge  the  understanding.'"'''  It  may  be  so.  And 
yet,  we  think,  it  might  somewhat  "  affect  the  pas- 
sions,''— for  "  gorgeous  tragedy  "  hath  here  put  on  her 
"  scepter'd  pall,"  and  if  she  bring  not  Terror  in  her 
train,  Pity,  at  least,  claims  the  sad  story  for  her  own. 
And  yet  it  may  somewhat  "  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing,"— for,  tliough  it  abound  not  in  those  sententious 
moralities  wliich  may  fitly  adorn  "  a  theme  at  school," 
it  lays  bare  more  than  one  human  bosom  with  a  most 
searching  anatomy ;  and,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual 
*  Johnson. 
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strength  and  wealcness  of  humanity,  which  it  discloses 
with  as  much  precision  as  the  scalpel  reveals  to  the 
student  of  our  pliysical  nature  the  symptoms  of  healtli 
or  disease,  may  we  read  the  proximate  and  final  causes 
of  tliis  world's  success  or  loss,  safety  or  danger,  honour 
or  disgrace,  elevation  or  ruin.  And  then,  moreover, 
the  profound  truths  which,  half-liidden  to  the  careless 
reader,  are  to  be  drawn  out  from  this  drama,  are  con- 
tained in  sucli  a  splendid  frame-work  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  poetical,  that  tlie  setting  of  the  jewel  almost 
distracts  our  attention  from  the  jewel  itself.  We  are 
here  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  fierce  passions  and 
the  gorgeous  pageantries  of  the  antique  time.  We  not 
only  enter  the  halls  and  galleries,  where  is  hung 

"  Armoury  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old," 
but  we  see  the  beaver  closed,  and  the  spear  in  vest :  — 
under  those  cuirasses  are  hearts  knocking  against  the 
steel  Avith  almost  more  than  mortal  rage ; — the  banners 
wave,  the  trumpet  sounds — heralds  and  marshals  aro 
ready  to  salute  the  victor — but  the  absolute  king  casts 
down  his  warder,  and  tlie  anticipated  triumph  of  one 
proud  champion  must  end  in  the  unmerited  disgrace  of 
both.    The  transition  is  easy  from  the  tourney  to  the 
battle-field.    A  nation  must  bleed  that  a  subject  may 
be  avenged.    A  crown  is  to  be  played  for,  though 
"  Tumultuous  Wilis 
Shall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound." 
The  luxurious  lord, 

"  That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men," 
perishes  in  a  dungeon ; — the  crafty  usur])er  sits  upon 
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his  tlirone,  but.  it  is  undermined  by  the  hatreds  even  of 
those  who  placed  him  on  it.  Here  is,  indeed,  "  a  king- 
dom for  a  stage."  And  has  the  greatest  of  poets  dealt 
with  such  a  subject  without  affecting  the  passions  or 
enlarging  the  understanding?  Away  with  this.  We 
loill  trust  our  own  admiration. 

It  is  the  wonderful  subjection  of  the  poetical  power  to 
the  higher  law  of  truth — to  the  poetical  truth,  which  is 
the  highest  truth,  comprehending  and  expovmding  the 
historical  truth — which  must  furnish  the  clue  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  drama  of  '  Richard  II.'  It 
appears  to  us  that,  when  the  poet  first  undertook 
"  to  ope 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war," — 
.0  unfold  the  roll  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
faat  usurpation  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  wliich  plunged 
ihree  or  four  generations  of  Englishmen  in  bloodshed 
and  misery — he  approached  the  subject  with  an  in- 
flexibility of  purpose  as  totally  removed  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  be  from  the  levity  of  a  partisan.  There  were 
to  be  weighed  in  one  scale  the  follies,  the  weaknesses, 
the  crimes  of  Richard — the  injuries  of  Bolingbroke — 
the  insults  which  the  capricious  despotism  of  the  king 
liad  heaped  upon  his  nobles — the  exactions  under  whicli 
the  people  groaned — the  real  merits  and  the  popular 
attributes  of  him  who  came  to  redress  and  to  repair.  In 
the  other  scale  were  to  be  placed  the  afflictions  of  fallen 
greatness — the  revenge  and  treachery  by  which  the  fall 
was  produced — the  heartburnings  and  suspicions  which 
accompany  every  great  revolution — the  struggles  for 
power  which  ensue  when  the  established  and  legitimate 
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authority  is  tlniist  from  its  seat. — All  tliese  phases,  per- 
sonal and  political,  of  a  deposition  and  an  usurpation, 
Shakspere  has  cxliibited  witli  marvellous  impartiality. 

It  is  in  the  same  lofty  spirit  of  impartiality  wliicli 
governs  the  general  sentiments  of  this  drama  that  Shak- 
spere has  conceived  the  mixed  character  of  Richard. 
If  we  compare  every  account,  we  must  say  that  the 
Richard  II.  of  Shakspere  is  rigidly  tlie  true  Richard. 
The  poet  is  the  truest  historian  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  higlier  attributes  of  history.  But  with  this  surpass- 
ing dramatic  truth  in  the  *  Richard  II.,'  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  most  wonderful  tiling  in  tlie  whole  play — that 
which  makes  it  so  exclusively  and  entirely  Shaksperian 
— is  the  evolvement  of  the  truth  under  the  poetical 
form.  The  character  of  Richard,  especially,  is  entirely 
subordinated  to  the  poetical  conception  of  it — to  some- 
thing higher  than  the  historical  propriety,  yet  including 
all  that  historical  proi)riety,  and  calling  it  forth  under 
tlie  most  striking  aspects.  All  the  vacillations  and 
weaknesses  of  the  king,  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  like 
Shakspere,  are  reproduced  with  the  most  natural  and 
vivid  colours;  so  as  to  display  their  own  characteristic 
effects,  in  combination  with  the  principle  of  jioetlcal 
beauty,  which  carries  them  into  a  higher  region  than  the 
perfect  command  over  the  element-^  of  strong  indivi- 
dualization could  alone  produce. 
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King  Richard  II. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I ;  sc.  3;  sc.  4.  Act  II.  sc.  1.  Act  III.  sc.  2  ; 
sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  5. 

Edmund  of  Lang  ley,  Duke  of  York  ;  uncle  to  the 
King. 

Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  I.    Act  V.  sc.  2 ;  sc.  3  ;  sc.  6. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Laneaster ;  uncle  to  the 
King. 

Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3.    Act  II.  sc.  1. 
Henry,  simiamed  Boi.ingbrokk,  Duke  of  Hereford, 
son  to  John  of  Gaunt ;  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  I ;  sc.  3.   Act  II.  sc.  3.   Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  6. 

Duke  of  Aumerle,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  4.   Act  II.  sc.  I.  Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 
Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 

MowBR.\Y,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3. 

DuxE  OF  Surrey-. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Eari.  of  Salisbury. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  4.    Act  III.  sc.  2  ;  sc.  3. 

Earl  Berkley. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3. 

Bushy,  a  creature  to  King  Richard. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.    Act  II.  sc.  1;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc  I. 

Bagot,  a  creature  to  King  Richard. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  4.  Act  II.  sc.  I  ;  sc.  2.  Act  IV.  so.  1. 

Green,  a  creature  to  Kin^f  Ri(-hard. 
Appears,  Act  I.  ^c.  4.    Act  11.  sc.  I  ;  sc.  2.    Act  III.  sc.  I. 
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Earl  oi^  Northumberland. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.    Act  IV. 
sc.  1.     Act  V.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  G. 

Henry  Percy,  so7i  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.      Act  IV.  sc.  1. 
Act  V.  sc.  3  ;  sc.  6. 

Lord  Ross. 
AppearSi  Act  II.  sc.  1  ;  sc.  3.    Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Lord  Willoughry. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  3.  Act  III.  sc.  1. 

Lord  Fitzwater. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc.  6. 

Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Appears,  .\ct  III.  sc.  2;  sc.  3.    Act  IV.  sc.  1.    Act  V.  sc. 6. 

Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Appears,  Act  IV.  sc.  1. 

Lord  Marshal  ;  and  another  Lord. 
Appear,  Act  I.  sc.  3. 

Sir  Pierce  of  Exton. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  4  ;  sc.  5  ;  sc.  G. 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  2;  sc. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  Welchmen. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  4. 
Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Appears,  Act  II.  sc.  1 ;  sc.  2.   Act  III.  sc.  4.    Act  V.  sc.  1. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Appears,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Appears,  Act  V.  sc.  2;  sc.  3. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 
Appears,  Act  III.  sc.  4. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Ttco  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  attendants, 

SCENE, — DisPERSEDLY  IN  England  and  Wales. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  attended ;  John  of  Gaunt, 
aiid  other  Nobles,  loith  him. 

K.  Rich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lan- 
caster, 

Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oatli  and  band,^ 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford,''  thy  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 
Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  liast  thou  sounded  him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice  ; 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sii't  him  on  that  argu- 
ment, 

On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 

*^  Band.  Band  aud  hand  are  each  the  past  participle  passive 
of  the  verb  to  bind;  and  hence  the  hand,  that  by  which  a  thing 
is  confined,  and  the  bond,  that  by  which  one  is  constrained,  are 
one  and  the  same  thinaf. 

Hereford.  In  the  ohl  copies  this  title  is  invariably  spelt 
and  pronounced  Herford.  In  Hardj  n<;e's  '  Chronicle '  the  word 
is  always  written  Herford  or  Hartord.  It  is  constantly  Herford, 
as  a  dissyllabic,  in  Daniel's  '  Civile  Warres.' 
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Aim'd  at  your  bij^^liness, — no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich.  Then  call  tliem  to  our  presence ;  face  to 
face, 

And  frowning  blow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak  : — 

\_Exeiint  some  Attendants. 
High-stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolus gbroke  and 
Norfolk. 

Boling.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  liap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown  ! 

K.  Rich.  W e  thank  you  botli  :  yet  one  but  flatters  ug. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  wliat  dost  thou  object 
Against  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Boling.  First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  tite  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stulT  I  thy  throat ; 

^  You  cume.    Oti  whicli  you  come  ;  or  you  C(»me  on. 
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And  wish  (so  jjlease  my  sovereign),  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  riglit-drawn  sword  may 
prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal : 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  liot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  tliis. 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say  : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curl)s  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speecli  ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  iiis  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him  ; 
Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a- foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable  * 
Wherever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king  ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood  s  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except  : 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  tliee  so  mucli  Gtrengtli, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  ]»awn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
Wliat  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  w^orse  devise. 

^  /nArt^jfrtWe— uninhabitable,  unh:i1)it;iblc.  Jonson  al<o  u-^o, 
the  wonl  in  ihis  sense,  strictly  accortliug  to  its  Latin  dei  iva 
tion. 
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Nor.  I  take  it  up  ;  and  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 
Or  chivalrous  design  ol'  knightly  trial : 
And,  wlien  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 

It  must  be  great,  that  can  irhorit  us  ^ 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  lii  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  said  my  life  shall  prove  it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings,  for  your  highness'  soldiers  ; 
The  which  lie  hath  detained  for  lewd  ^  employments. 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eigliteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch'd  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good, — 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest   his  soon-believing  adversaries  ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood  : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  eartii. 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent. 

^  Inherit  us.  To  inherit  was  not  only  used  in  the  sense  of  to 
inherit  as  an  heir,  but  in  tliat  of  to  receive  generally.  It  is  here 
used  for  to  cause  to  receive. 

Leivd,  in  its  early  signification,  means  misled,  deluded ; 
ind  tlience  it  came  to  stand,  as  here,  for  wicked. 

^  Suggest — prompt. 
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K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  I — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this? 

Nor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  cars  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears  : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  our  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  1  make  a  vow, 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partializ(i 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul : 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray ;  so  art  thou  ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor,  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  tliy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  tliroat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  jmrts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers  : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetcli  his  queen: 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death^ — 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lan (taster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 
Once  I  did  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  dotli  vex  my  grieved  soul : 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it ;  and  exactly  begg'd 
Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  rest  appeal'd, 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor  : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
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And  iiilerchangeably  liuil  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  loot, 

To  prove  mysell'a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  best  blood  cliamber'd  in  his  bosom  : 

In  haste  whereol",  most  heartily  I  pray 

Your  liighness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruVd  by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  pliysician  ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision  : 
Forget,  forgive;  conclude,  and  be  agreed; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We  '11  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age : — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Noifolk  s  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

GcLimt.  When,  Harry  ?  when  ? " 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid ;  there  is  no 
boot.^ 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name, 
(Despite  of  death,)  that  lives  upon  my  grave, 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  tliou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  balHed  here  ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
W^hich  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  nmst  be  withstood  : 

Give  me  his  gage  : — Lions  make  leopards  tame,^ 

^  TVhen^  so  used,  is  an  expression  of  impatience. 
Boot  is  here  used  in  its  original  sense  of  compensatiim. 
There  is  no  boot,  no  remedy  for  w  hat  is  past, — nothinj^  to  be 
added,  or  substituted. 

^  Lions  make  le  opards  tame.  The  crest  of  Norfolk  was  a 
golden  leopard. 
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Nor.  Yea,  but  not  cliaii^^^e  liis  "  spots  :  take  l)iit  my 
sliaine, 

And  I  resign  my  gage.    My  dear  dear  lord. 

Tlie  jmrest  treasure  mortal  times  alVord 

Is  spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or})aiHfed  clay. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd-up  chest 

Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  lil'e ;  both  grow  in  one  ; 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 

Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try; 

In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage  ;  do  you 
begin. 

Boling.  O,  heaven  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul 
sin  ! 

Shall  I  seem  crest-fallen  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar  fear  impeach  my  heiglit 
Before  this  outdar'd  dastard?    Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear; 
And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace, 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

\^Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Hich.  We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand : 

Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  sliall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  u])ori  Saint  Lambert's  day  ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate ; 

*  His  spots.  So  the  old  copies.  Accovdlng  to  the  custom  in 
Shakspere's  time  of  clianginjj  from  Ihe  sinj^ular  to  tlie  ])laial 
number,  or  from  the  plural  to  the  singular,  the  alteration  to 
their  in  modern  copies  was  scarcely  called  i'or.  But  in  this  case 
Mowln-ay  quotes  the  very  text  of  ;>crii)ture— Jer.  xiii.  23. 
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Since  we  cannot  atone  you,"  you  shall  see 

Justice  design'^  the  victor's  chivalry. 

Lord  marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Gloster. 

Gaunt.  Alas!  tlie  part  ^  I  had  in  Glostor's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  tlie  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
Who,  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Duch.  Finds  brotlierliood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur*? 
Hatli  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one, 
Were  as  seven  pljials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, — 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  vaded,'^ 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murther's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt !  his  blood  was  thine  ;  that  bed,  that  womb, 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  faslrion'd  thee, 

*  Atone  you — make  you  in  concord— cause  you  to  be  at  one. 
^1  Design—  i\^?,\^WAie — point  out — exliibit — show  by  a  token, 
c  The  part  I  had,  &c.    My  consanguinity  to  Gloster. 
d  Vaded.    Vade  seems  to  have  a  stronger  sense  than  to  fade, 
altliou^h  fade  was  often  written  vade. 
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Made  him  a  man  ;  and  tliough  tliou  liv'st  and  bieatli'st, 

Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him  :  thou  dost  consent 

In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 

In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 

Who  was  the  model  of*  thy  father's  life. 

Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 

In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered. 

Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  lil'e, 

Teaching  stern  murther  how  to  butclier  thee : 

That  whicli  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience 

Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 

What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 

The  best  way  is  to  'venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  heaven's  sub- 
stitute, 

His  deputy  anointed  in  his  siglit, 

Hath  caus'd  his  death  :  the  which  if  wrongfully, 

Let  heaven  revenge;  for  I  may  never  lift 

An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duch.  W^here  then,  alas  !  may  I  complain  myself 
Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and  de- 
fence. 

Duch.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  beliold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  s})ear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  tlie  lists, 
A  caitiff^  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  ! 

^  Complain  myself.  The  verb  is  here  the  same  as  the  French 
verb  se  plaindre. 

b  Caitiff.  The  original  meaninj,'  of  this  word  was,  a  prisoner. 
As  the  captive  anciently  became  a  slave,  the  word  gradually 
came  to  indicate  a  man  in  a  servile  condition — a  mean  creature 
— a  dishonest  person. 
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Farewell,  old  Cxaniit ;  thy  somef.imes  brolher's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell  :  I  must  to  Coventry  : 
As  mucli  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  witii  me ! 

Duch.  Yet  one  word  more  ; — Grief  boundeth  where 
it  falls, 

Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight  ; 

I  take  m.y  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 

For  sorrow  ends  not  wlien  it  seemeth  done. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 

Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so  ; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  cpiickly  go; 

I  shall  remember  more.    Bid  him — O,  what? — 

With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 

Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 

Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 

And  what  cheer  tlicre  for  welcome  but  my  groans  ? 

Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  there. 

To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dv/ells  everywhere  : 

Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die  ; 

The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.  [Exe\mt, 

SCENE  III. — Open  Sjmce  near  Obventry. 
Lists  set  otit,  and  a  Throne.    Heralds,  ^c.y  attending. 
Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  aiid  Aumerle. 

Mar,  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  armil  ? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points  ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
Aum.  Why,  then  the  champions  are  prepar'd,  and 
stay 

For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
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Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  \oho 
takes  /lis  seat  on  his  throne ;  Gaunt,  a7id  several 
Noblemen^  loho  take  their  j^l^ccs.  A  trumpet  is 
soimded,  and  answered  by  another  trumpet  loithin. 
Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  armour,  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  ord(jrly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name  and  the  kin<j;'s,  say  who  tliou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what 's  tliy  quarrel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath  ; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour ! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk ; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which  heaven  defend  a  knight  should  violate  !) 
Botli  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  God,  my  king,  and  his  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  tliis  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[lie  takes  his  scat. 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armour, 
preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  kniglit  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore  com'st  thou 
hither, 

X  2 
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Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  V 

Against  whom  comest  thou?  and  what's  th.y  quarrel? 

Sj)eak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  ihee  heaven  ! 

Boling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I  ;  who  ready  liere  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  lieaven's  grace,  and  my  l)0(ly"s  valour, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he 's  a  traitoi-,  foul  and  dangerous, 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Ricliard,  and  to  me; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  lieavcn ! 

lilar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold, 
Dr  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists, 
Except  tlie  marshal,  and  such  oflicers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
hand. 

And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  i-n  all  duty  greets  your  higlmes^, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right. 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight! 
Farewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear; 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Against  a  bird  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight.  

My  loving  lord,  [to  Lord  Marshal]  I  take  my  leave 
of  you ; 

Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle  : — 
Not  si(^k,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  clieerly  drawing  breath. 
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Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  re<2:ieet 

The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  njost  sweet : 

O  thou,  the  eaiihly  author  of  my  blood, —  [To  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 

Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 

And  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  tliy  pray«?rs ; 

And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point, 

That  it  may  enter  Mowbray'  ,  waxen  coat,^ 

And  furnish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  pros- 
perous ! 

Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution  ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  cas(pie 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 
Boling.  Mine  innocency,  and  saint  George  to  thrive, 
[i/e  takes  his  seat. 
Nor.  [Rismg.l  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cast  my 
lot, 

There  lives,  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richards  tlirone, 

A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman  : 

Never  did  captive  witli  a  freer  lieart 

Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 

His  golden  uncontrolTd  enfrancliisement, 

More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 

Tiiis  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. 

Most  miglity  liege,  and  my  companion  peers. 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  : 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest,^ 

Go  I  to  light;  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

^  TVaxen  coat.  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,  into  which  r>olin<^- 
broke's  lance's  point  may  enter,  is  his  trail  and  penetrable  coat, 
or  armour- 

b  To  jest,  in  the  sense  in  which  Mowbray  here  uses  it,  is  to 
nlay  a  part  in  a  mask. 
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K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  marslial,  and  begin. 

\_The  King  mid  the  Lords  return  to  their  seats. 
Mar.  Harry  ol'  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  thy  rlglit! 

Baling.  [^Rising.^  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  cry — 
amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  tliis  lance  [to  an  Oflicer]  to  Thomas, 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Iler.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 

A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 

And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 

Norfolk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire. 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets  5  and  set  forward,  combatants. 

[A  eharge  sounded. 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears. 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : 
Withdraw  with  us  :  and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree. — 

[A  long  flourish. 

Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 

^  Warder — the  truncheon,  or  staff  of  command. 
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With  that  dear  blood  whicli  it  hatli  fostered  ; 

And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 

Of  civil  wounds  ploughed  up  with  neighbours'  swords; 

[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 

Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 

With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 

To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 

Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ;] 

Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums, 

With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 

And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 

Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  ])eace, 

And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood ; — 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : 

You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death, 

Till  twice  five  summers  have  ernich'd  our  fields, 

Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 

But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Boliiig.  Your  will  be  done  :  This  must  my  comfort  be 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here,  shall  sliine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  sly  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear^  exile; — 

*  Dear  exile.  The  manner  in  which  Sliakspere  uses  tlic  word 
dear  often  presents  a  difficulty  to  the  modern  reader.  Twenty- 
five  lines  before  this  we  have  the  "  dear  blood  "  of  the  kingdom 
— the  valued  blood.  We  have  now  the  '*  dear  exile"  of  Nor- 
folk— the  harmful  exile.  To  dere,  the  old  Knirlish  verb,  from 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  der-ian,  is  to  hurt, — to  do  mischief ;  and  tlusnce 
dearth,  meaning,  which  hurteth,  dcreth,  or  maketh  dear.  In 
the  expression  dear  exile  we  have  the  primitive  meaning  of  to 
dere.  But  in  the  other  expression,  dear  blood,  we  have  the 
secondary  meaning.  One  of  tlie  most  painful  consequences  of 
mischief  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  the  mischief  of  a  bad  season, 
was  dearth.  What  was  spared  was  thence  called  dear — precious 
— costly — greatly  coveted— highly  prized. 
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The  liopele.ss  word  of,  never  to  return, 
lireathe  1  against  tl)ee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor\  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  liege^ 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth  : 
A  dearer  merit,"  not  so  dee[)  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  1  deserved  at  your  liighness'  hands. 
The  language  I  have  learn'd  tliese  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego  : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol,  or  a  harp; 
Or  like  a  cunning  insti-ument  cas'd  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  tlie  liarmony. 
Within  my  moutli  you  have  engaoFd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pujjil  now ; 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate;^ 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

No7'.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  niglit.  [^Retiring. 

K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banisli'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven, 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves.) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  ever  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  ever  write,  regreet,  or  reconcile 

^  Merit— rewdLi-d. 
^  Compassionate — in  the  sense  of  complaining. 
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This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  liate  ; 
Nor  ever  by  advised  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  vr  our  land. 

Boling.  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk, — so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  ; — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulclire  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banisliVl  from  tliis  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  tliis  realm  ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  guilty  soul. 

No7\  No,  Bolingbroke  ;  if  ever  1  were  traitor 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd  as  from  hence ! 
But  what  thou  art,  lieaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 
Farewell,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray  ; 
Save  back  to  England  ;  all  the  world 's  my  v/ay.  [Exit 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart ;  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banisli  d  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  : — Six  frozen  winters  spent. 
Return  [to  Boling.]  with  welcome  home  from  banish 
ment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs 
End  in  a  word :  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me, 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  ; 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For  ere  the  six  years  tliat  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  llieir  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light, 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night ; 
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My  inch  of  taper  will  be  })iu'nt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  deatli  not  let  nie  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  kinij,  that  thou  canst  give  : 
Shorten  my  days  Ihon  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  niglils  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  : 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  deatli : 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  liich.  Thy  son  is  banisli'd  upon  good  advice. 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  ])arty-verdict  gave  ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  ])rove  in  digestion  sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father  : 
[O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  sliould  have  been  more  mild  : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed.] 
A-las,  I  lookM  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away  ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  mine  unwilling  tongue, 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell  : — and,  uncle,  bid  him  so, 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

^Flourish.    Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell  :    what  presence  must  not 
know, 

From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  tliou  hoard  thy  words, 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 
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Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  tliy  absence  for  a  time. 
Baling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 
Gaitnt.  What  is  six  winters'^  they  are  quickly  gone. 
Boling.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  liour 
ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,'^  wherein  tliou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  tiiy  home-return. 

[Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticeliood 
To  foreign  passages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  liappy  havens  : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  king  :  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour^ 
And  not,  the  king  exil'd  thee :  or  suppose. 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st. 
Suj)pose  the  singing  birds,  musicians  ; 
The  grass  whereon  tliou  tread'st,  the  presence  strew'd ; 
The  llowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance  : 

^  Foil  or  foyl,  the  thin  plate  or  leaf  of  metal  used  in  setting 
jewellery. 
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For  gnailing  sorrow  hatli  less  jKiv/er  to  bite 
Tlie  man  tliat  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.] 

Boling.  O,  wlio  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 
By  thinlving  on  the  frosty  C!aiicasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  Ijiuigry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  hare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer  s  heat? 
O,  no  !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  lo  the  worse  ; 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I  '11  bring  thee  on  thy 
way  : 

Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 

My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 

AVliere'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 

Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishman.  \_Ex. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Room  in  the  King's  Palace. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Green; 
AuMERLE  folloioing. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  % 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 
shed? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  for  me,*  except  the  north-east 
wind, 

Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  face, 
Awak'd  the  sleepy  rheum ;  and  so,  by  chance, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

*  None  fur  me — none  on  my  pai  t. 
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K.  Rich.  Wl»at  said  our  cousin  when  you  parted 

witli  him  ? 
Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  lieart  disdained  that  my  1oii;,nie 
Sliould  so  prolane  the  word,  lliat  tau<,dit  ma  craft 
To  counterfeit  o])pression  of  such  grief. 
That  word  seem'cl  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lenglht'iiM  houi"3^ 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  voliune  of  farewells  ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin;  hut 't  is  doid^tj 
When  time  sliall  call  him  home  from  banislunciil, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  tlie  comm.on  people  : — 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ; 

Wooing  poor  craftsmen  witli  tlie  cral't  of  smiles, 

And  patient  underbearing  of  his  Ibrtune, 

As 't  were  to  banish  their  ati'ects  with  him. 

Otfgoes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 

A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  liim  well, 

And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 

With — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  niy  loving  friends ; 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  liis, 

And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go  these 
thouglits. 

Now  for  the  rebels,  wliicli  stand  out  in  Ireland ; 
Expedient^  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege. 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means, 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  liiglmess'  loss. 
K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  tliis  war. 

*  Expedient — prompt — suitable— disengaged  from  eiitaiij^le' 
ments. 
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And,  for  our  coflers,  with  too  great  a  court, 

And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm  ; 

The  revenue  whereof  sliall  furnish  us 

For  our  allairs  in  hand  :  If  that  come  short, 

Our  substitute  at  home  sliall  have  blank  charters ; 

Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 

They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold. 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants  ; 

For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lord ; 
Suddenly  taken  ;  and  hath  sent  post  haste, 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  lie? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

K,  Rich,  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  physician's 
mind. 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 

The  lining  of  his  colfers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars. 

Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him  : 

Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! 
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SCENE  I.— London.    A  Boom  in  Ely  House. 

Gaunt  on  a  couch ;  the  Duhe  o/York,  and  others 
standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  coine  ?  tliat  I  may  breathe 
my  last 

In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth. 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath ; 

For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  <lying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  ; 
Wliere  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vain; 
For  they  breathe  truth,  tliat  breathe  their  words  in  [uiin. 
He,  tliat  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glose; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark VI,  than  their  lives  before ; 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close, 
(As  the  last  taste  of  sweets  is  sweetest,)  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  ])ast ; 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  lieai-. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  sounds, 
As  praises  of  his  state  :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres  ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there 's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
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Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 

Wliere  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 

Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose  ; 

'T  is  breatli  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou  lose. 

Gaunt.  Metliinks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd  ; 
And  tlius,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him  : 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  theiriselves ; 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  shoit* 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  uj)on  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise  ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Against  infestion    and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea^, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England^ 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,  and  famous  for  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  fr'.r  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  b  iie  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 

^  Infestion.  All  the  ancknt  copies  reail  infection.  Farmer 
suggested  the  substitution  of  infestion,  an  abbreviation  of  in- 
festation,  which  appears  to  have  designated  those  violent  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy — those  annoying,  joy-depriving  (irfestus) 
ravages— to  which  an  unprotected  fvontier  is  peculiarly  exposed. 
Still,  infection,  being  a  word  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  meaning,  is  to  be  preferred,  if  we  can  be  content  to  receive 
the  idea  in  a  limited  sense— that  the  sea  in  some  sort  kept  out 
pestilence,  thou^;h  cot  absolutely. 
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Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  Jand, 
])ear  for  her  reputation  through  tlie  world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing;  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  a  farm  : 
England,  hound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  I)eats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself : 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Queen  ;  Aumj5Rle,  Bushy, 
Green,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Willougiiby. 

Yo7'k.  The  king  is  come:  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth ; 

For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  more. 
Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 
K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  %    How  is 't  with  aged 
Gaunt  % 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd  ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fiist, — I  mean  my  children's  looks  ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt ; 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  witfi  their 
names  ? 


^  Pelting  invariably  means  something  petty — of  little  worth. 
VOL.  IV.  Y 
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Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  Hatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  Hatter  with  those  that 
live 

Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  Hatter  those  tliat  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st  thou  flatterest  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh !  no  ;  tliou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breatlie,  and  see  thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  thai  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill , 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-ljed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick  : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  Hatterers  sit  within  thy  ci'own, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  sliame, 
Deposing  thee  before  tliou  wert  possess'd, 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  tliyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  tlie  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  tliis  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou,  and  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law ; 
And  

K.  Rich.  And  thou  a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  i)ale  our  cheek  ;  cliasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
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Now  by  my  seat's  Yi<^\\t  royal  majesty, 
Weil,  tlioii  not  l)iollier  fo  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue,  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
Should  run  tliy  head  from  thy  nnreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,  sj)are  me  not,  my  brolher  Edward's  son, 
For  that  I  was  iiis  fatlier  Edward's  son  ; 
That  blood  already,  like  tl)e  ])elicaii, 
Hast  thou  ta])]j'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carousM  : 
My  brotlier  Gloster,  ])lain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls  !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood  : 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have; 
And  thy  unkindness  l)e  like  crook eil  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  tliy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  witli  tliee  ! — 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  ! — 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  tlien  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

\^Exit,  borne  out  by  his  Attendants. 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  have ; 
For  both  liast  thou,  and  botli  become  the  grave. 

York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  imjuite  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  liim  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  liolds  you  dear 
As  Harry  did<e  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.Rich.  R'ght ;  you  say  hue:  as  Hcrefoid's  love, 
so  his  : 

As  tlieirs,  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commentls  liim  to  your 

majesty. 
K.  Rich.  VVliat  says  he  ? 

North.  Nay,  notlu'ng  ;  all  is  said  : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  strlngless  instruinent ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  sj)ent. 

Y  2 
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Yoi'k,  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so ! 
Thougli  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  : 
So  much  for  that.    Now  for  our  Irish  wars  : 
We  must  sujjplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live.  1 
And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seize  to  us 
Tlie  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  jwssess'd. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient?    Ah,  how  long 

I     Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suller  wrong? 

I     Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 

I     Nor  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 

I     Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomjilisli'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ; 
But  when  he  frown'd  it  was  against  the  Frencli, 
And  not  against  his  friends ;  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
"Wliich  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard,  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 
York.  O,  my  liege, 

I 
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Pardon  me,  iT  you  please;  if  not,  1,  pleas'd 

Not  to  be  paidon'd,  am  content  vviilial. 

Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  yoiu-  liands, 

The  royalties  and  rights  of  l)anisli'd  Hereford'? 

Is  not  Gaunt  dead?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 

Was  not  Gaunt  just?  and  is  not  Harry  true? 

Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  liave  an  lieir? 

Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 

Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  tinif, 

His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights  ; 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  ; 

Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king, 

But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession? 

Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 

Call  in  his  letters-patents  that  he  liath 

By  his  attorneys -general  to  sue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  otfer'd  homage, 

You  pluck  a  tliousand  dangers  on  your  liead. 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  liearts. 

And  prick  m}"  tender  patience  to  those  thouglits 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  wiiat  you  will ;  we  seize  into  our 
hands 

His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I  '11  not  be  by  the  while  :  My  liege,  fare- 
well : 

What  will  ensue  hereof  there 's  none  can  tell; 

But  by  bad  courses  may  be  imderstood. 

That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  straight ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house 
To  see  this  l)usiness  :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and 't  is  time,  I  trow  ; 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. 
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Come  on,  our  queen  :  lo-morrovv  must  we  part ; 

Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  ^Flourish. 

lExetmt  KiNC4,  Qleen,  Bushy,  Aum., 
Gil E EN,  cifid  Bagot. 
North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 
Ross.  And  living  too;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 
Willo,  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  rlj^ht. 
Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence, 

Ere  "t  be  disburthen'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind;  and  let  him  ne'er 
speak  more 

That  si)eaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm ! 

Willo.  Tends  that  thou  'dst  speak  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  witli  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  't  is  shame  such  wrongs 
are  borne, 

In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 

Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 

By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 

Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 

Tliat  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 

'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes, 

And  quite  lost  their  hearts:  tlie  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd — 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what ; 
But  what,  o'  Go  Is  name,  doth  become  of  this? 
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North.  Wars  liave  not  wasted  it,  for  warrM  lie  liatli 
not, 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That  wliich  his  ancestors  achieved  witli  hlows  : 

More  liath  lie  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hatli  tlie  realm  in  farnn. 

Willo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broker: 
man. 

North.  Reproach  and  dissolution  hangelli  over  him. 

Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irisli  war?, 
His  burthenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  tlie  banisliM  duke. 

North.  His  noble  kinsman  :  most  d(!generate  king  ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tem})est  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  slielter  to  avoid  tlie  storm  : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,a  but  securely  perish. 

Ross.  W e  see  the  very  wrack  that  we  must  sutler ; 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 
For  sullering  so  tlie  causes  of  our  wrack. 

North.  Not  so ;  even  througli  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death 

I  spy  life  peering  ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Willo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  tliouglits,  as  thou  doot 
ours. 

Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  : 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Tlien  thus  : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a 
bay 

In  Brittany,  receivM  intelligence 

That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  ReignoM  lortl  Cobhani, 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  arclibisiio})  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  R;imston, 

*  i^trike  not.    To  stiil;e  sail  is  to  lower  sail. 
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Sir  John  Noihery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 
Quoint, — 

All  these,  well  fnrnisli'd  by  tlie  duke  of  Bretagne, 
Witli  ci^hf  t;ill  slilps,  three  tliousand  men  of  war, 
Are  niakiii;.;  hillier  with  all  due  expedience, 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  sliore  : 
Perhaps  tl»ey  had  ere  tliis,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departin;^  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out    our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish  d  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  tliat  liides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg  : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Boss.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  urge  doubts  to  them  that 
fear. 

Willo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  tliere. 

\_Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. —  The  same,    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
E?ife7^  Queen,  Bushy,  aiid  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad  : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  griefj 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :  Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 

^  Imp  out.    To  imp  a  hawk  was  artificially  to  supply  such 
wing  feathers  as  were  dropped  or  forced  out  ijy  accident.    To*  | 
imp  is  to  engraft — to  insert.  I 
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Is  c()inlii}»;  towards  iirit;;  and  my  inward  sord 
With  nolliinu;  treiuldes  ;  at  someliiin;^  it  grieves 
More  lliari  with  parting  I'rom  my  lord  ihe  king. 

Bus/uj.  Kach  substance  of  a  grief  hatli  twenty  sha- 
dows, 

Which  sliow  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so: 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  witli  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects. 
Like  perspectives,  which,  riglitly  gaz\l  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion, — ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  majesty, 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord  s  dcpailure, 
Finds  shapes  of  griefs  more  than  himseJl"  to  wail  ; 
W^hich,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.    Then,  thrice-gracious  queen, 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more  \s  not 
seen  : 

Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise  :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad. 
As — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think  — 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

BxisJiy.  'T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen.  'T  is  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief  ;  mine  is  not  so ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  sometliing  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve ; 
'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  GreI'.n. 

Green.  Heaven  save  your  majesty ! — and  well  met, 
gentlemen, 

I  liope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
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Queen.  Wl)y  bop\st  tliou  so?  't  is  better  hope  lie  is  ; 
For  his  (lesi;.^ns  crave  liasle,  iiis  haste  good  hope; 
Tlien  wherefore  dost  tliou  hope  lie  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power. 

And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  ho])e, 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : 
The  l)anisird  Bolinghroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen,  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green.  O,  madam,  'tis  too  true;  and  that  is  worse, — 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son  Henry  Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  lieaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northumber- 
land 

And  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction  traitors'^ 

Green.  We  have  ;  whereupon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewards) lip, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  witli  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  of  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir: 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  lier  prodigy ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver\l  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow,  joinM. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-i)ack  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  York. 
Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 
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Queen.  Willi  si^iis  of  war  nlmii  his  aged  neck  j 
C),  full  of  Ciirerul  business  an;  his  looks! 
\Jnc\Oj 

for  lieaven's  sake,  speak  coinfortal)lc'  wonls. 

Vork.  [Should  1  do  so,  I  sliould  helie  uiy  l!iouy:lits  :] 
Comfort 's  in  heaven;  and  we  are  on  the  earfh, 
Wliere  nolhinj^  lives,  hut  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  olf, 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land  , 
WHio,  weak  with  age,  cannot  sujiport  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  llatter'd  him. 

Ejite)'  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 

Yo7'k.  He  was? — Why,  so! — go  all  wliich  way  it  will ! 
The  noljles  they  are  tied,  the  commons  they  are  cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster ; — 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound  : 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship  : 
To-day,  I  came  by,  and  called  there ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is  it,  knave  ^ 

Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duchess  died. 

York.  Heaven  for  his  mercy  !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  heaven, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  otV  my  he.id  with  my  brother's. 
What,  are  there  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister, — cousin,  I  would  say  :  pray,  ])ardon  me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [to  ^/te  Servant]  get  tlice  liouie,  provide  some 
carts, 
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And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. —    [Exit  Scrv. 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  tliese  aflairs, 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen  ;  — 
The  one  is  my  sovereign,  wliom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  delend  ;  tlje  otlier  again 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 
[     Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  I  '11 
Dispose  of  you  : — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your  men, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  castle. 

I  should  to  PI  ashy  too  ;  

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven, 
And  everything  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

f  Exctmt  York  and  Queen. 

Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Iieland, 
But  none  returns.    For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love, 
Is  near  the  liate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that 's  tlie  wavering  commons  ;  for  tlieir 
love 

Lies  in  their  purses;  and  whoso  empties  tliem. 
By  so  much  fills  tlieir  hearts  with  deadly  liate. 

Bushy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  condemn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  v/e, 
Because  we  have  been  ever  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I  '11   for  refuge  straight   to  Bristol 
castle ; 

The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you  :  for  little  ofTice 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us  ; 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  all  in  pieces. — 
Will  you  go  along  with  us? 

Bagot,  No ;  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
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Farewell :  if  lieail's  })re.sa','es  Ije  not  valii, 

We  tliree  liere  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  aj^aln. 

Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back  lioling- 
l)roke. 

Green.  Alas,  })oor  duke!  l!ie  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numb'rinjj^  sands,  and  drinkijij^  oceans  dry  ; 
Where  one  oti  his  side  figlits,  thousands  will  ily. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once;  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Green.  W^ell,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bagot:  I  fear  me,  never.  [^Exeunf. 

SCENE  111.— The  Wilds  in  Glostershhe. 

Filter  BoLiNGUROKE  and  Northumbeuland.  with 
Forces. 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  <o  Berkley  now? 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome : 
And  yet  our  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  betliink  me,  wliat  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  fomid 
In  Ross  and  Will{)ughl)y,  wanting  your  company  ; 
W^hich,  I  protest,  hath  very  nmch  l)eguird 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  trav  el  : 
But  theirs  is  sweetenM  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  whicli  I  ])ossess  : 
And  hope  to  joy,'^  is  little  less  in  joy, 
Tiian  hope  enjoy'd  :  by  this  the  v/eary  loids 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short ;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  siglit  of  wliat  1  have,  your  noble  company. 

BoUng.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words.    But  who  comes  here  ? 


To  joy  is  here  used  as  a  veib. 
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Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Hany  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  bow  lares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd  liis 
health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  lie  hath  forsook  the  court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  liousehold  of  the  king. 

North.  What  was  liis  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  we  last  si)ake  together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  v/as  proclaimed  traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  }iad  levied  there ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot 
Wiiich  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now  ;  this  is  the 
duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 
Sucli  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert, 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends  ; 
And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?    And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war? 
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Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour ; 

None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Wii-lougiiby. 

No7'th.  Here  come  tlie  lords  of  Ross  and  Willoughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot  your  love  pur- 
sues 

A  banish'd  traitor ;  all  my  treasury 

Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 

Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord. 

Willo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  Ih'  exchequer  of  the  poor ; 
Whicli,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.    But  who  comes  liere  ? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Boling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster:^ 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  avight  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord  ; 't  is  not  my  meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out : — 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  duke  of  York  ;  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

^  To  Lancaster.  I  do  not  .answer  to  the  name  of  Hereford— 
my  answer  is  to  tlie  name  of  Lancaster. 
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Enter  YoRKj  attended. 

Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you  ; 
Here  comes  liis  grace  in  person. — My  noble  uncle  ! 

[Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  \hy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle ! 

York.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle. 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word,  grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  these  banish'd  and  furbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground? 
But  more  then,  why,  why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom. 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ?  » 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  lience? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself, 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  youijg  Mars  of  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French, 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine. 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,' chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault  3 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree, — 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hereft)r(i 

^  Despised  arms.    The  ostentation  of  arms  which  w  e  despise. 
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lint  as  I  como,  I  count  lor  Liiiiciisler. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  l)e.seecli  your  j^nice, 
Look  on  iny  wrongs  witli  an  indillereut,  eye  : 
You  are  my  f'ailier,  for  nietliinks  in  yoii 
1  see  old  Gaunt  alive  :  (),  llien,  iny  latlier ! 
AVill  you  permit  that  1  shall  .stand  condemnM 
A  vvancTrinj:^  vaj^^ahond  ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifty V  Wherefore  was  1  born? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
lie  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,  and  chase  them  to  the  fjay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave  : 
My  lather's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ "d. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  1?    I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law  :  Attorneys  are  denied  me  ; 
Antl  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  alius'd. 

Boss.  It  stands  your  grace  u])on,  to  do  him  riglit. 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  madv 
great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labourVl  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrongs, — it  may  not  be; 
And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hatii  sworn  liis  coming  is 
But  for  his  own  :  and,  for  the  right  of  that, 

VOL.  IV.  Z 
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We  all  have  sti()iigl\r  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  tliat  breaks  tliat  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  tliese  arms  ; 
I  cannot  mend.  It,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left  : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attacli  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king  ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  you  well ; — 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle, 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Bol'mg.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  acce])t. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you  : — but  yet  I  '11 
pause ; 

For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care.  \_Ex. 

SCENE  IV.— ^  Camp  in  Wales. 
Eiitey-  Salisbury  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd  ten  days, 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  W^elshman  ; 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap.  'T  is  thought  tlie  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not 
stay. 

The  bay- trees  in  our  country  are  all  wif  herM, 
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And  meteors  fri'^lit  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 

The  j)ale-lacM  moon  h)()ks  bloody  on  tlie  eartli, 

And  lean-look'd  ])ropliets  whisper  fearlid  change; 

Rich  men  look  sad,  and  riillians  dance  and  leaj), — 

Tl»e  one,  in  tear  to  lose  what  tiiey  enjoy, 

The  other,  to  enjoy  hy  rage  and  war  : 

These  signs  forerun  tlie  death  [or  fall]  of  kings. — 

Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  lied, 

As  well  assur'd  Richard  their  king  is  dead.  [Exit. 

Sal.  Ah,  liicliard!  witli  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Fall  to  the  base  eartli  from  the  lirmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weei)ing  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest ; 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [Exit. 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.— Bolingbroke^5  Cam])  at  Bristol. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  W illoughby,  Ross  :  Officers  behind^  loith 
Bushy  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Boling.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls, 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  l)odies,} 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives, 
For  't  were  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigur'd  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself — a  prince,  by  fortune  of  my  birth  ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood  ;  and  near  in  love, 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, — 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  cl  /iids, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
While  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories, 
Dispark'd  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods  ; 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat. 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign — 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood — 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
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Tins,  and  much  more,  mucli  more  than  twice  all  this, 
Condemns  you  to  the  death  : — See  tliem  delivered  over 
To  execution  and  tlie  hand  ol'  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  oi'  death  to  nie, 
ThaJi  Bolinghroke  to  Enj^land.    [Lords,  i'arewell.] 

Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  lieaven  will  take  our 
souls. 

And  plague  injustice  with  tlie  pains  of  hell. 

Boling.   My  lord   Northumberland,  see  them  de- 
spatch'd. 

[^Ex.  NoiiTiiUMBKRLAND  and  others,  with  Prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house  : 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  l)e  deliver'd. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  liave  despatched 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Boling.  Tlianks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  lords,  away  ; 
To  light  with  Glendower  and  his  comjdices  : 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II,— The  Coast  of  A  Castle  in 

Vieio. 

Flourish :    Drums   and    Trumpets.     Enter   Kino  ] 
RiciiAiiD,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle, 
a7id  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at  hand  ? 
Aum.  Yea,  my  lord.    How  brooks  your  grace  tJie 
air, 

After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

K.  Rich,  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for  joy, 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  : 
As  a  long-parted  motlier  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meeting; 
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So,  weo{)ing,  smiling,  greet  I  tliee,  my  eaitli,^ 
And  do  tliee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way  ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  tlie  treaclierous  feet 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Cxuard  it,  I  })ray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  tliy  sovereign's  enemies. 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  vnider  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bisho]).  Fear  not,  my  lord ;  that  Power  that  made 
you  king 

Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all, 
[The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would, 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  otler  we  refuse  ; 
Tiie  proil'erM  means  of  succour  and  redress.] 

Aiim.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss  ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security, 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 

K.  Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin !  know'st  thou  not, 
That,  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  w^orld, 
Then  tliieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murthers,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here; 
But  wdien,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 

^  The  repeated  use,  hy  Richard,  of  the  word  earth,  would 
seem  to  iinlicate  that  Shakspere  empk)ys  the  word  in  the 
meaninjj  inheritance, — possession, — "  my  kiu;^dom," — **  dear 
earth," — *'  my  earth," — "  my  gentle  eaitli." 
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He  (ires  Ilie  proud  t()])S  of  llie  eastern  pines, 

And  darts  his  liglit  througli  every  guilty  hole, 

Then  niurthers,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 

The  cloak  of  niglit  being  pluck'd  from  oil'  tlieir  backs, 

Stand  bare  and  naketl,  trembling  at  themselves? 

So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  liolingbroke, — 

Who  all  this  while  hath  revelTd  in  the  night, 

Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, — 

Shall  see  us  vising  in  our  throne  tiie  east. 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 

Not  able  to  endure  the  siglit  of  day, 

But,  self-aftVighted,  treml)le  at  his  sin. 

Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 

Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord  : 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press"d, 

To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown. 

Heaven  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  glorious  angel  :  then,  if  angels  h'glit. 

Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the  rig' t 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord  ;  How  far  oif  lies  your  power  ? 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  olT,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm  :  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth  : 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  figliting  men  : 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed,  and  lied. 

Awn.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks  your  grace 
pale  ? 
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K.  Rich.  But  now,  tlie  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 

Did  triumph  in  my  lace,  and  they  are  Hed; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? 
All  souls  that  will  be  sale  lly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  ;  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rich.  1  liad  forgot  myself:  Am  I  not  king? 
Awake  tliou  sluggard  majesty  !  tliou  sleepest. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names'? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !  a  ]nniy  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  tlie  ground, 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king.    Are  we  not  higli? 
Higli  be  our  thoughts  :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  tarn.    But  who 
Comes  here? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scrooi).  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tun*d  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepare! ; 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  't  was  my  care ; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  Ave  ? 
Greater  lie  shall  not  be  ;  if  he  serve  God, 
We  '11  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us: 
Cry,  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay  ; 
The  worst  is  death,  and  deadi  will  liave  his  day. 

Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so  avrnM 
To  bear  the  tidnigs  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day 
AVhich  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores  ; 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears, 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
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Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 

With  liard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  stool, 

AVhite  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 

Against  thy  majesty  ;  and  boys,  witli  women's  voices. 

Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  tlieir  female  joints 

In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown  : 

Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 

Of  double-fatal  yew  against  tliy  state  ; 

Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 

Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel, 

And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  tliou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  sucli  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  witliout  redemp- 
tion ! 

Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  tliat  sting  my  heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate  : 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands  :  those  whom  you  curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aiim.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
dead  . 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 
Aurn.  W^here  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his  power? 
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K.  Rich.  No  matter  where.    Of  comfort  no  man 
speak  ; 

Let talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  : 
And  yet  not  so, — for  wliat  can  we  bequeath. 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  gjound? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death  ; 
And  that  small  model    of  the  barren  eartii. 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  \n  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  :  ^ 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  slee[)iiig  killM; 
All  murther'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  cro'.vn 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  Death  his  court ;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, — 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, — 
As  if  this  llesh,  wliich  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable, — and,  humour'd  thus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  walls,  and — farewell  king ! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 

^  Model.  The  word  is,  probably,  here  used  for  something 
formed  or  fashioned.  The  earth  assumes  the  shape  of  the  body 
which  it  covers. 

t>  Ghosts  they  have  deposed.  Ghosts  ol'  those  wlioin  tiiey  have 
deposed. 
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I  live  with  I)i«ii(l  like  yoii,  let*]  want,  taste  grief, 

Need  friends  : — Sid)j(^cfed  tlius, 

IIuw  can  you  say  to  ine — I  am  a  king? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  neerwail  their  present  woes, 
liut  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  ()j)presseth  strength, 
(rives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
[And  so  your  follies  light  against  yourself.] 
Pear,  and  he  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come,  to  light : 
And  light  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  liath  a  power,  inquire  of  him; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well  : — Proud  Bolingbroke, 
I  come 

To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 

This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ; 

An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power? 

Speak  sweetly,  man,  altiiough  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye  ; 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
1  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  : — 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  faction. 

K.  Rich.        Thou  hast  said  enough.— 
Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  fortli 

[  7b  Aum. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 

What  say  you  now  ?    What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 

By  heaven,  I  '11  hate  him  everlastingly 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
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Go  to  Flint  castle ;  there  I  11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  tlicm  go 
To  ear  the  land  ^  that  hath  some  ho})e  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none  : — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 
Aimi.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That  wounds  me  Avith  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence. — Away, 
From  Richard  s  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day.  [_Ex. 

SCENE  III.— Wales.    Before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter,  loith  drum  and  colours,  Bolingbrokr  and 
Forces;  York,  Northumberland,  and  others. 

Boling.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed  :  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord ; 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland 
To  say,  king  Richard  :  Alack  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 

North.  Your  grace  mistakes  ;  only  to  be  briefj 
Left  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taldng  so  the  head,^  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than  you  should. 

^  Ear  the  land — plougli  the  land.  Ear  is  the  same  as  tlio 
Latin  arare,  to  plough,  to  till.    Arable  is  ear-able. 

^  Tailing  so  the  head.  Johnson  thinks  that  to  take  the  head 
is  to  take  undue  liberties.  We  incline  to  Douce's  opinion,  that 
the  expression  means  to  take  away  the  sovereign's  chief  title. 
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York.  Tuko  not,  good  cousin,  faillicr  llian  you  should, 
Lest  you  mis-tiike  :  Tlif  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not  niysdi" 
Against  their  will. — But  wlio  comes  iiere  ? 

Enter  Percy. 

Welcome,  Harry  :  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally  ? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  dotli  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And  witli  him  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Ste[)hen  Scroop  ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Oh  !  belike  it  is  the  Ijisliop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  North. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle: 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver. 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

Upon  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand  ; 

And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  laith  of  liearl. 

To  his  most  royal  person  :  hither  come 

Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  jjower ; 

Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeaPd, 

And  lands  restor'd  agaii>^  be  freely  granted  : 

If  not,  I  '11  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 

And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englislunen  : 

The  which,  how  far  o If  from  the  mind  of  Holingbrcke 

It  is  such  crimson  tempest  sliould  bedrench 

The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Ricliard's  land, 

My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 

Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
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Upon  tlie  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

[North,  advances  to  the  castle  with  a  trumpet. 
Let 's  march  witliout  tlie  noise  of  threatening  drum, 
That  from  tliis  castle's  lotter'd''  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Metliinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  clieeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water  : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  tlie  earth,  and  not  on  liim. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parle  sounded,  and  answered  hy  another  trumpet 
within.  Flourish.  E7iter  on  the  walls  K.iNGKiCHXiuy, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  Scroop,  a^icl 
Salisbury. 

York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself  aj)pear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun. 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  tiie  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty  ;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we 
stood 

To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,   [  To  North. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  be  not,  sliow  us  the  hand  of  God 

^  Toff<e?-W,  for  tnttering ;  the  passive  for  the  active  parti- 
ciple. 
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That,  hath  dlsmlss'd  us  from  our  stewardsliip ; 

For  vvt'll  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  hone 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  hanille  of  our  sce})tre, 

Unless  he  do  jnolane,  steal,  or  iisurj). 

And  tliough  you  t.lunk  that  all,  as  you  liave  done, 

Have  torn  tlieir  souls,  by  turnini^  tliem  from  us, 

And  we  are  barren,  and  Ijereft  of  friends ; 

Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent, 

Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf, 

Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 

Your  cliildren  yet  unl)orn,  and  unbegot. 

That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 

And  threat  the  glory  of  my  ])recious  crown. 

Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 

That  every  stride  he  makes  u})on  my  land 

Is  dangerous  treason  :  He  is  come  to  ope 

The  pur])le  testament  of  bleeding  war  ; 

But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 

Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

Shall  ill  become  the  tlower  of  England's  face ; 

Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Her  pastures'  grass  with  faitld'ul  English  blood. 

North.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush'd  upon!    Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  tliy  liand 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  ; 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said,- 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope. 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees; 
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Which  on  thy  royal  })arfy  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  yom-  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  1  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Nortliumberland,  say, — thus  the  king  re- 
turns : — 

His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  ; 

And  all  tlie  number  of  his  fair  demands 

Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction  : 

Wiih  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 

Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends. — 

We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not,  [  To  Aumeule. 

To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair? 

Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 

Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die? 

Aiun.  No,  good  my  lord  ;  let 's  fight  with  gentle 
words, 

Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 
K.  Rich.  O  God!  O  God!  that  e'er  this  tongue  of 
mine, 

That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 

On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 

With  words  of  sooth  !      O,  that  I  were  as  great 

As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name  ! 

Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 

Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  ! 

Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?  I  11  give  thee  scope  to  beat, 

Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

Aiim.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Boling- 
broke. 

it.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must  he 
submit  ? 

The  king  shall  do  it.  Must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
Tiie  king  shall  be  contented  :  Must  he  lose 
^  Wwds  of  sooth — words  of  assent — assuaging,  soothing  words. 
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The  luiuic  of  kiii<i^?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  : 

I  '11  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads  ; 

My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  liermitage; 

My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown ; 

My  ligiir'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  ol'  wood  ; 

My  sceptre,  lor  a  j)almer's  walking-staif ; 

My  sul)jects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints  ; 

And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 

A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : — 

Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 

Some  way  of  common  trade,"  where  subjects'  feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  iiead  : 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'st;  My  tender-hearled  cousin  !— 

We  '11  make  foul  weatlier  with  despised  tears  ; 

Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn. 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 

Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 

And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 

As  thus ; — To  drop  them  still  uj)on  one  ])lace, 

Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 

Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — "  There  lies 

Two  kinsmen,  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  eye; 

Would  not  this  ill  do  well  1 — Well,  well,  1  see 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 

Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 

What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 

Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 

You  make  a  leg,  and  Bclingbroke  says — ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  ^  lie  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you  ;  may  *t  please  you  to  come  down  i 

K.  Rich,   Down,  down,  I  come;   like  glistering 
Phaeton, 

*  Some  way  of  common  trade.    The  ovi<,'inal  meaning  of  trade 
is  a  course— a  path  traded  or  trodden  co/itiiiuouiil y. 
b  Base  court— \o\vei  court — bas  cour. 
VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Boling. 
In  the  base  court?  Base  court,  whore  kings  grow  base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  coiu't?  Come  dovvn^f'  Down  court!  down 
king ! 

For  night-owls  slirick,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  [^Exeimt  from  above, 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  V 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  lieart 

Makes  him  sjjeak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  Kinq  Richard,  and  his  Attendants  below. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart, 

And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty.  

My  gracious  lord, —  [^Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee, 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  liad  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleasVl  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know 
Thus  high  at  least  [toucJiiny  his  oicn  head]  altliough 
your  knee  be  low. 

Boling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 

K  Rich.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours,  and 
all. 

BoVmg.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  sliall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve  : — They  well  deserve  to 
have 

That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. 
Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  0I4  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too; 
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For  do  we  must  wliat  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London  : — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flourish.  Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Langley.    The  Duke  0/ York's 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.   What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden, 

To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 
1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  'T  will  make  mc  think  the  world  is  full  of 
rubs, 

And  that  my  fortune  runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief : 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or.  of  joy  ? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl  : 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow  ; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  : 
For  wliat  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  com])lain. 

1  Lady,  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Queen.  'T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst  thou  weep. 
1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 
good. 
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Queen.  And  I  could  sing,*  would  wee}jing  do  me 
good, 

And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  liere  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let 's  step  into  the  sliadow  ot'tliese  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Serv  ants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They  '11  talk  of  state :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change  :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire, 

Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weiglit ; 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  olf  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 
All  mnst  be  even  in  our  government. 
You  tluis  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Wliy  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate  V 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  lier  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots  disorder'd,^  and  lier  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace : — 

^  And  I  could  sing.'  If  my  griefs  were  removed  hy  rvceping^—. 
if  my  tears  could  take  a',vay  my  sorrow,—  I  should  be  ready  to 
sing, — I  could  sing,  and  then,  my  sorrows  being  past,  I  would 
"  never  l3orrow  any  tear  of  tliee," — not  ask  thee  to  weep,  as  I 
did  }u>t  now. 

^  Knots  disorder  d.  The  symmetrical  beds  of  a  g.irden  were 
the  knots. 
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He  that  hath  suHerM  tliis  disordcrVl  sprinii^ 

Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 

The  weeds,  tliat  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  shelter, 

That  seem'd  in  eatinu;  liim  to  hold  him  up, 

Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolinf^broke ; 

I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltsliire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are ; 

And  Bolingbroke  hatli  seizM  the  wasteful  king. — 
Oh  !  what  j)ity  is  it, 

That  he  had  not  so  trimmM  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden  !    We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees ; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  lie  to  taste, 
Their  fruits  of  duty.    Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  awa)'-,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live  : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  and  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 
1  Se7'v.  What,  think  you  then,  tlie  king  shall  be  de- 
posed ? 

Gard.  Depressed  he  is  already  ;  and  deposM, 
'T  is  doubt,  he  will  be  :  Letters  came  last  niglit 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  pressVl  to  deatli  througli  want  of 
speaking ! — 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  [coming  from  her  conceal- 
ment] set  to  dress  this  garden, 

How  dares  tliy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing 
news  ? 

What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  deposVl  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  tiling  than  earth, 
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Divine  Iiis  downfall  ?    Say  where,  when,  and  how 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  tliese  news  :  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Ricliard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  liohl 
Of  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd  : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  Englisii  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  "11  find  it  so  : 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  ibot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And  am  1  last  that  knows  it  V    O,  thou  think  st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast.    Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  1  born  to  this  !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would  the  plants  thou  gratVst  may  never  grow. 

\_Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  jio 
worse, 

I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 

Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 

I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 

Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 

In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.  [Exoimt* 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I, — London.  Westminster  Hall.  The  Lords 
sjnritiial  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne ;  the  Lords 
temporal  07i  the  left ;  the  Commons  below. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  Surrey,  North- 
umberland, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another  Lord, 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
and  Attendants.    Officers  behind  with  Bagot. 

Boling.  Call  forth  Bagot. 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  wlio  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless"  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Boling.  Cousin,  stand  fortli,  and  look  u])on  tliat  man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring  tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  it  liath  once  deliver'd. 
Li  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say, — Is  not  my  arm  of  lengtli. 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  imcle'shead? — 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  bad  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England ; 
Adding  withal,  how  blessVl  tliis  land  would  he 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aiim.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  sliall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
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On  equal  terms  to  give  liim  chastisement? 
]<^ither  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  liis  shmdious  li])S. 
There  is  my  f^age,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
That  marks  thee  out  for  liell  :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false, 
In  thy  heart-l>lood,  thougli  lieing  all  too  hase 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  kniglitly  sword. 

Boliiig.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies,'* 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  tliine  : 
J5y  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  stand'sl, 
1  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  sj)ak\st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Glosters  deatli. 
If  tliou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
iVnd  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Atmi.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  the  day. 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hovu-. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest;  his  honour  is  as  irue, 
Jn  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing ;  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  olf. 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe ! 

\^Lord.  I  task  the  earth  ^  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aurnerle; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 

^  St/mpnthies.    Sympathy  is,  passion  with, — mutual  passion. 

b  Task  the  earth.  When  the  lord  tluevv  down  his  gage,  ho 
tasked  the  eartli,  in  the  same  way  that  Percy  had  done  by 
tV.ro'.ving  down  his  gage. 
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From  Sim  to  sun  :^  there  is  my  honour's  pawn 
Engaj^e  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar  st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  I  '11  throw  at  all : 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you.] 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  'T  is  very  true  :  you  were  in  presence  then  ; 
And  ycu  can  witness  witli  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  tliat  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  tliy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn ; 
Kngage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar  st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  lies  :  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  a})peal  : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banished  Norfolk  say 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies  ;  here  do  I  tln-ow  down  this. 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Baling.  These  diflerences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd  :  repeaVd  he  shall  be. 
And,  tliough  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 

^  From  sun  to  sun.  The  time  ap\)oiutod  for  the  combats  of 
chivalry  was  betwixt  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. 
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To  all  his  land  and  seignoiies ;  when  lie 's  returnM, 
Aguinst  iVumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fouglit 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  llie  Christian  cross, 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toiVd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  liimself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  foiight  so  long. 

Boling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

Car.  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 

Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard;  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth! 

Boling.  In  God's  name,  I  '11  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Car.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard ;  then  true  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
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Tliieves  are  not  jiidgM  but  tliey  are  by  to  liear, 
Altliough  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  : 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planleil  many  years. 
Be  judg'(l  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present?    O,  forfend  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  retin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  ])roud  Hereford's  king  : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, — 
The  blood  of  Englisii  sliall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  tliis  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  witli  Turks  and  inlidels, 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Siiall  kin  with  kin  and  kind  with  kind  confound  ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny, 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house, 
It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth  : 
Prevent  it,  resist  it,  and  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — woe ! 
North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir ;  and,  for  your 
pains, 

Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here  : 

My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 

To  keep  him  safely  till  liis  day  of  ti  ial. 

May 't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit  ? 

Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  1  will  be  his  conduct.  |  Exit. 
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Boling.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer  : 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,       [2b  Carlisle. 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  tvith  King  Richard,  and  Oilicers 
bearing/  the  croivn,  8^c. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  sliook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?    I  hardly  yet  have  learn'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  : — 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.    Yet  I  will  remember 
The  favours  ^  of  these  men  :  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one ;  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 
God  save  the  king  ! — Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York.  To  do  tliat  office,  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  olfer, — 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown : — Here,  cousin,  seize 
the  crown ; 

Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand ;  on  that  side  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another ; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  j^ou  mount  up  on  higli. 
Bolhig.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign, 
^  Favours — leaturcs — countenances. 
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A'.  RicJi.  My  ciowii  1  am,  Lut  still  my  giiefs  are 
mine  : 

You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose, 
But  not  my  griels  ;  still  am  I  kint^  of  those. 

BoUny.  Part  ol'  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  cares 
down. 

My  care  is  loss  of  care,  l>y  old  care  done; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 
Baling .  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 
71.  Rich.  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ;  for  I  must  nothing  be  j 
Therefore  no,  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself : — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  otf  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breatli  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego  j 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grievVl; 
And  thou  witli  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  aciiiev\l ! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Riciiard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit! 
God  save  King  Henry  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days! 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[  Offering  a  paper ^ 
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These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes, 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  yovu'  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  !  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee^  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  l^ing. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oatli, 
Marked  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  lieaven  : — 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself. 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  liands. 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.  My  lord,  despatch ;  read  o'er  these  articles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see  : 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 
But  they  can  see  a  sort^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Made  glory  base  ;  a  sovereignty  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord,  

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insultin] 
man, 

No,  nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But 't  is  usurp'd  : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 
^  A  s<yrt — a  company. 
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That  1  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 

And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! 

O,  tliat  I  were  a  mockery  kinj^  of  snow, 

Standing  before  tlie  sun  ol'  Jiolingbroke, 

To  melt  myself  away  In  water-drops  ! — 

Good  king,  —  great  king, — (and  yet  not  greatly  good,) 

An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 

Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 

Tliat  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 

Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[^Exit  an  Atlenilant. 

North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth 
come. 

K.  Rich.  Fiend !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come  to 
hell. 

Doling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Nortliumberland. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K.  Mich.  They  shall  be  satisfied  :  I  '11  read  enough, 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's  myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  ivilh  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet  ?    Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O,  flattering  glass, 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 

Thou  dost  beguile  me !    W^as  this  face  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?    Was  this  the  face 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beliolders  wink  ? 

Is  this  the  face  which  fac'd  so  many  follies, 

Tliat  was  at  last  outfac'd  by  Bolingbroke? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  tlie  face ; 

[^Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
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For  tlieie  il,  is,  ciack'd  in  an  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent,  king-,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  niy  sorrow  hath  destroy 'd  my  face. 

Boling.  Tlie  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  soriow      Ha  !  let 's  see  : — 
'T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  sliadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortui'd  soul  j 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.    I  '11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  ?  I  am  greater  than  a  king : 
For  when  I  was  a  king  my  flatterers 
Were  then  l)ut  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have? 

Boling,  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your 
sights. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  hun  to  the  Tower. 
K.  Rich.  O,  good!    Convey? — Conveyers^  are  you 
all, 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Ex.  K.  Richard,  some  Lords,  and  a  Guard. 

^  ^Conveyers.  Conveyer  was  sometimes  used  in  an  ill  sense,— 
as  a  fraudulent  appiopriator  of  property,  a  jui»{j[ler. 
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BuliiKj.  On  Wednesday  next,  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  jnejjare  yourselves. 
[Ex.  all  but  tfic  AuiioT,  Bishop  ok  Caui..,  and  Aum 

Abbot.  A  woeful  paji^eant  have  we  iiere  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe 's  to  come  ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  I'eel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  ])lot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  ellect 
AViiatever  I  shall  hapj)on  to  devise  : — 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent, 
Yoiu'  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper  ;  1  will  lay 
A  plot  sliall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  [  Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. — London.   A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 

Enter'  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come  ;  this  is  the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke  : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king  s  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 

My  fair  rose  witlier  :  Yet  look  up ;  behold  ; 

That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears. 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 

Thou  map  of  honour;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 

And  not  king  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous  inn,* 

Why  should  hard-favour  xl  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden  :  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream  ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this  :  I  am  sworn  brother,^  sweet, 

^  Inn,  An  inn  was  originally  a  dwelling — a  place  of  cover 
or  protection.  When  the  queen  opposes  the  term  alehouse  to 
rnn,  she  does  not  mean  to  discriminate  between  two  classes  of 
houses  of  entertainment,  but  between  a  public-house  and  a 
*'  beauteous  mansion." 

b  Sivorn  brother.  Military  adventurers  were  sometimes 
leagued  to  share  each  others'  fortunes — to  divide  their  plunder, 
and  even  their  honours.  They  were  then  fi  aires  jurati — sworn 
brothers. 
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To  «r.iiin  necessity  ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  keep  a  leajrue  till  dcatli.    Hie  tiiee  to  Fiance, 

And  cloister  tliee  in  some  relif^ions  lionse  : 

Onr  holy  lives  mnst  win  a  new  world's  crown, 

Which  our  ])rofane  hours  liere  have  stricken  down. 

Qiiecn.  Wluit,  is  my  Ricliard  Ijotli  in  sliape  and  mind 
TransformVl  and  weaken'd?    Ilath  liolinghroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?    Hath  lie  been  in  tliy  heart  V 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  lortli  his  ])aw. 
And  wounds  tlie  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rago 
To  be  o'erpower'd  ;  and  wilt  thou,  puj)il-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ^i*  kiss  the  rod  ; 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  fiase  liumility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts? 

K.  Hick.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed  ;  if  auglit  but 
beasts, 

I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 

Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France  : 

Think  I  am  dead;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st, 

As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 

In  winter's  tedious  niglifs  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  old  folks  ;  and  let  Ihem  tell  the  tales 

Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : 

And,  ere  thou  bid  goo(l  night,  to  quit  their  grief, 

Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  Imh. 

For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  symjiatliize 

The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue, 

And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 

And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 

For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  chang'd  ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  yon ; 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France, 
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K.  Rich.  Nortliumberlaiid,  lliou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  sliall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  liead, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  thou  shalt  think, 
Tiiough  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
And  he  shall  think  tliat  thou,  wliich  know  st  the  Avay 
To  plant  inirightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd  another  way, 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both, 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage  ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me  ; 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me : 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss 't  was  made.'* 
Part  us,  Northumberland ;  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime ; 
My  queen  to  France ;  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomj) 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,^  or  short'st  of  day. 

Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided    must  we  part '? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 
North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes  tlilther  let  me  go. 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 

^  The  kiss  was  an  established  form  of  the  ancient  ceremony 
of  affiancing. 

b  Hallowmas.  The  first  of  November, — opposed  to  "sweet 
May." 
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Weoj)  tliou  lor  me  in  France,  I  for  tlioe  here; 

licller  lar  ofi*  tlian  near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.'* 

Go,  coiuit  lliy  way  with  siglis  ;  I  mine  witli  groans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moans. 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  1  '11  groan,  the  way  being 
short, 

And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  lengtii  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart.  [^They  Jdss. 
Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  't  were  no  good 
part, 

To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.  \_Kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay  ; 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. —  The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
York'5  Palace. 

Enter  York  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell  the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  oil* 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York.  Where  did  I  leave? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  misgovern 'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops, 
Tlirew  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Ri(-hard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know. 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  l.iis  course, 

^  Ne'er  the  ncav\  Some  deem  this  a  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  not  nearer  to  j^ood.  Jt  appears  to  us  here  to  mean 
"never  the  nearer." 
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While  all  tongues  cried — God  save  tliee,  Bolingbroke  ' 
You  would  liave  tliought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls, 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, — • 
Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  IJolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 

Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard!   where  rides  lie  thi 
whilst? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contemjjt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard  ;  no  man  cried,  God  save  liiin  ; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience. 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steel' d 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted, 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aumerle. 

Duch.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend, 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now : 
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I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting?  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son  :  Who  are  the  violets  now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring? 

Aum,  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not  ; 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  he  none,  as  one. 

York,  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time, 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  jjrime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  jmrpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom  ?  * 

Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  tlien  who  sees  it  : 

I  will  be  satisfied, — let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which,  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear? 

'T  is  nothing  but  some  bond,  tliat  he  is  entered  into 
For  gay  apj^arel,  'gainst  the  trium})li. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  wliat  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?    Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may  not 
show  it. 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

\_Siiatches  it,  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason  ! — villain  I  traitor !  slave ! 

^  The  seal  was  formerly  not  impressed  on  the  deed  itself,  but 
attached  to  it  by  a  slip  of  paichnient.  'I'he  Great  Seal  is  aj)- 
])lied  in  a  similar  manner  at  tlie  present  day. 
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Duch.  What 's  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 
York.  Ho !  who 's  witliin  there  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Saddle  my  horse. 
Heaven  for  his  mercy  !  what  treachery  is  here ! 

Duch.  Why,  what  is 't,  my  lord? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say  ;  saddle  my  horse: — 
Now  by  my  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appcach  the  villain.  [^Exit  Servant. 

Duch.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duch.  I  will  not  peace; — What  is  the  matter,  son? 
Aum.  Good  motiier,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Duch.  Thy  life  answer? 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  boots. 
York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  tlie  king. 
Duch.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — Poor  boy,  thou  ail 
amaz'd  : 

Hence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[To  the  Servant. 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fontl  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch.  He  sliall  be  none ; 

We  '11  keep  him  here  :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 
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York.  Away, 
Fond  woman  !  were  he  twenty  times  my  son 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou  Mst  he  more  ])itirul. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  tliou  dost  suspect 
Tliat  I  iiave  been  disloyal  to  lliy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  !)astard,  not  tliy  son  : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind  : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  \^Exit. 

Dtich.  After,  Aumerle  ;  mount  thee  upon  his  horse  j 
Spur,  post;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York  : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee  :  Away ; 
Begone.  [Exeu?it. 

SCENE  III.— Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Bomngbroke,  as  King  ;  Percy,  and  other 
Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'T  is  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  Heaven,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found  ; 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frccpent. 
With  urnestrained  loose  companions — 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  nanow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  ell'eminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 
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Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  tlie 

f)rince, 
lim  of  these  triumphs  hold  at  Oxford. 
Boling.  And  wliat  said  the  gallant? 
Percy.  His  answer  was, — he  would  unto  the  stews, 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  tlie  lustiest  cliallenger. 

Boling.  As  dissolute  as  desperate  :  yet  through  both 
I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  lio[3e, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  hastily. 

Aiim.  Where  is  the  king? 

Boling.  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  Avildly? 

Atmi.  God  save  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty, 

To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here  alone. 

\_Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 
What  is  tlie  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  eartii, 

[Kneels. 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  l)e. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Boling.  Have  thy  desire.  [Aumerle  locks  the  door 

York.  [fVithin.~\  My  liege,  beware  ;  look  to  thyself : 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boliiig.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.       |  Dratving. 

Aum.  Stay  tliy  revengeful  hand  ; 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 
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York.  \_]Vithin.]  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king  ; 

Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BOLINGBROKE  OJJCIIS  tho  cloOV. 

Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak  ; 
Recover  breath ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger. 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past ; 
I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  was,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it  down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king ; 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  ! 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 
Thou  sheer,^  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain, 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hi*i.n  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd  ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  witli  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  father's  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies ; 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life,  giving  him  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man 's  put  to  death. 

^  Sheer  means  separated,  unmingkHl,  free  from  admixture— 
and  thus  vw-e. 
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Duck,  [Within.']  What  lio,  my  liege!  for  heaven's 

sake  let  me  in. 
Boling.  Whatshrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this  eager 

cry? 

DucJi.  A  woman,  and  tliine  aimt,  great  king;  't  is  I. 
Speak  willi  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door; 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Bolincf.  Our  scene  is  altered, — from  a  serious  thing, 
And  now  changed  to  "  The  J3(\'^'^ar  and  the  King." 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  luolhcr  in ; 
I  know  she 's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  tliou  do  pardon,  wliosoever  pray 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  O  king,  believe  not  this  liard-liearted  man  ; 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  Ihou  make 
here  ? 

Sliall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient.     Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [lineels. 
Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech  : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  giv^e  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  ]jardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

A'um.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints  bended  be. 

[Kiteels. 

[Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace !] 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face ; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast : 
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He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside  : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  tliey  grow  : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy  ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  liave. 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up ; 

But  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon — should  be  the  first  word  of  tliy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now  ; 
Say — pardon,  king  :  let  pity  teach  thee  how  : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king  :  say,  par doiinez  moy 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy  % 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  I 
Speak,  pardon,  as 't  is  current  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping  French  ^  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there  : 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand, 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  heaven  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again  ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

^  Chopping  French.  Cliopping  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of 
changing,  which  is  derived  from  cheaping,  trafficking.  We  still 
say  a  chopping  wind. 
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BoUncj.  Witli  all  niy  heart 

I  pardon  him. 

Ditch.        A  ^0(1  on  earth  thou  art. 
BoUng.  But  I'or  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  tlie 
abbot, 

With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  sliall  dog  tliem  at  tlie  lieels. 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  ])o\vers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin,  too,  adieu  : 
Your  mother  well  hath  |)ray'd,  and  ])ro^'e  you  true. 
Diich.  Come,  my  old  son  ; — I  pray  Heaven  make 
thee  new.  \^Exeunt. 

scp:ne  IV.  * 

Enter  Exton  and  a  Servant. 
-    Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  wliat  words  lie 
spake  ? 

"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton.  "  Have  I  no  friend  ?"  quoth  he  :  he  spake  it 
twice. 

And  urg'd  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not  ? 
Serv.  He  did. 

Exton.  And,  speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me 
As  who  should  say, — I  would  thou  wert  tlie  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning  tlie  king  at  Pomfret.    Come,  let 's  go; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.  [_Exeimt, 

SCENE  v.— Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  King  Richard. 
K.  Bich.  I  have  been  studying  how  to  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world  : 
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And,  for  because  the  world  is  ])0[)id()us, 

And  here  is  not  a.  creature  but  myself, 

I  cannot  do  it ; — yet  1 11  hammer  it  out. 

My  brain  I  '11  prove  tlie  female  to  my  soul ; 

My  soul,  the  father  :  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts, 

And  these  same  thouglits  people  tiiis  little  world  j 

In  humours  like  the  people  of  tliis  world, 

For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort, — ■ 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 

'With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  faith  itself 

Against  the  faith  : 

As  thus, — Come,  little  ones  ;  and  then  again, — 
It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition  tliey  do  })lot 
Unlikely  wonders  :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  ])rison  walls ; 
And,  for  th^y  cannot,  die  in  tlieir  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves 
Tliat  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaveSj 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there  : 
And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortunes  on  the  back 
Of  such  as  have  before  endur  d  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 
And  none  contented  :  Sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And  so  I  am  :  Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again  :  and  by-and-by. 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing  : — But,  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  1,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleas'd  till  he  be  eas'd 
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With  being  nothing.    Music  do  I  hear?  [Music. 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time  : — How  sour  sweet  music  is, 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  pro])ortion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 

And  liere  liave  I  tlie  daintiness  of  ear, 

To  check  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  siring; 

But,  lor  the  concord  ol'my  slate  and  time. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  dotli  time  waste  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  liis  numb'ring  clock  : 

My  thouglits  are  minules  ;  and,  witli  sighs,  they  jar 

Tlieir  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 

Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears." 

Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is 

Are  clamorous  groans,  tliat  strike  upon  my  heart. 

Which  is  the  bell  :  So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 

Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours  : — but  my  time 

Rinis  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy. 

While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock.^ 

This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 

For,  though  it  have  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits, 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 

Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 

For 't  is  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hall,  royal  prince  ! 
K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 

^  The  analogies  used  by  the  unhappy  prisoner  may  appear 
forced,  and  somewhat  obscure ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that, 
througliout  the  character  of  Richard,  the  poet  has  made  him 
indulge  in  those  freaks  of  the  imagination  which  belong  to 
weakness  cf  character. 

Jack  o'  the  clock.  An  automaton,  such  as  formerly  con- 
stituted one  of  the  wonders  of  London  before  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  in  Fleet  Street. 
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Wliat  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  over  comes,  but  tliat  sad  dog^ 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  tliy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  royal  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld, 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day, 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Bai  bary  ! 
Tliat  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  heslrid  ; 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary?  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proudly  as  if  he  had  disdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back  I 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?    Would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?    I  was  not  made  a  horse  ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'dj  and  tir'd,  by  jauncing  ^  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper,  toith  a  dish. 

Keep.  FelloWj  give  place;  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[7b  the  Groom. 

K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  't  is  time  thou  wert  away. 

Sad  dog. — Sad  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  grave,  gloomy. 

Jauncing. — Ricliard  compares  himself  to  a  spxir-galled  beast 
that  Bolingbroke  rides, — Jauncing — ^jaunting — hurriedly  moving 
Bolingbroke.  It  is  possible,  ho^vever,  that  it  may  be  a  con- 
traction of  joJ/aunciriQ. 
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Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not  that  my  heart 
shall  say.  [Exit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall  to? 

K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  Tlie  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee ! 

Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 

K.  Rich.  How  now  ?  what  means  death  in  this  rude 
assault  ? 

Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

[Snatching  a. weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  hills  another,  then  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quencfhing  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

[Dies. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood  : 
Both  have  I  spilt ;  O  would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  bear. 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here.  [Ex. 

SCENE  VI. — Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Flourish.    Enter  Bolinobroke  and  York,  with 
Lords  a7id  x\ttendants. 

Boling.  Kind  imcle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
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Is,  that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 

Our  town  of  Cicoster  in  Glostersliire ; 

liut  whetlier  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord  :  what  is  the  news? 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  ^vish  I  all  happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  a])pear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Prcseiiting  a  paper. 

Boling,  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy  pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Bolijig.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

E?iter  Percy  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Tei'cy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  coffin. 
Exton,  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  1  present 
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Thy  buried  fear  ;  herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  miglitiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

BoUng.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast 
wrought 

A  deed  of  slander,  with  tliy  fatal  han<l, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I  Ihij 
deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee  ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murtlierer,  love  him  murthered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour ; 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow  : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sidlen  black,  incontinent ; 
1  '11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand  : — 
March  sadly  after ;  grace  my  mourning  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [^E.aunt. 


END  OF  KING  RICHARD  II, 
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